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WHAT MAKES 
RAWLINGS R5 





A BETTER FOOTBALL... 


The finest materials, unexcelled craftsmanship and a close attention to 
details—that’s what makes Rawlings R5 a better football. Compare the 


features of the Rawlings R5 with any other football. Test it yourself. 


Discover why coaches and players who use it acclaim the R5 as... 


“The Quarterback’s ball” 


SLO-DRAG FEEL 
FOR POSITIVE GRIP 


Leather in the R5 is of a special 
tannage with an exclusive 
tanned-in natural adhesion that 
is not lost during play. This 
makes the R85 the. easiest-to- 
grip football your quarterback 
has ever used. 


UNIFORM SHAPE, 
WEIGHT AND BALANCE 


The R5 has Rawlings Gyro- 
metric contour—perfect shape 
plus perfect balance. It fills the 
hand of the quarterback. The 
sharp, tapering ends make for 
precision passing and surer 
hand -offs. 









® 
"The Finest In The Field!” 


ST. LOUIS »« NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « CHICAGO 


_..- SHAPE RETENTION 


CONSTRUCTION 

This tough, triple-ply, lami- 
nated fabric lining is the key to 
shape retention. It's designed 
to take tremendous abuse and 
hold its shape. 
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. slip,) long-wearing beauty of Hillyard’s “Finish for 
Champions”! Piaaaie and spectators see every play clearly. Perfect for televising. 
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Cur ity 


ED BLOCK, Athletic Trainer of the World Champion Baltimorg Cc 


“I like the big Bike Line-upi 





Four years a trainer of the World 
Champion Colts, Ed Block came to 
Baltimore with Coach Weeb Ew- 
bank from Washington U. Six 
months of the year Ed trains the 
Colts. The other 6 months he de- 
votes his time to crippled children 
in the physiotherapy department of 
a large Baltimore hospital. 
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FROM CHEMICALS TO CURAD BANDAGES 


BIKE HAS THE BEST, MOST COMPLETE LINE 
IN MODERN TRAINERS SUPPLIES 











Probably the most important question to keep 
} in mind while choosing trainers supplies is: How 
4) thoroughly developed is each product? 





wraps, pads and first aid material—are the prod- 
ucts of years of laboratory research. 

Take the Foot and Body Powder and the Anti- 
Fungal Spray. Both contain an exclusive wonder 
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Bike supplies—including supporters, tapes, 


drug called a-Carboxythionisole. This helps pro- 
vide the most effective treatment available for 
the fungus infection known as Athlete’s Foot. 

And this also demonstrates the kind of up-to- 
date efficiency you'll find in every Bike product. 
Why not do as Ed Block of the Colts and so 
many other prominent trainers do? Count on 
Bike for your every need. 
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BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 
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General campus scene, with the tower of Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace in the background. 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
by Walter C. Peterson 


Wallace Sterling 
President 


STANFORD 
| UNIVERSITY 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 





 nemetiee UnIversity, hard by San Francisco in California’s fertile, oak- 
studded Santa Clara Valley, is candid in its view that a university is first 
an educational institution, and that educational institutions ought to encourage 
their students to take part in intercollegiate athletics as long as such compe- 
tition furthers the educational process. It is just as candid in its opposition to 
the “free ride” for athletes, holding that paying a student hard cash be- 
cause he’s big, fast, and tough doesn’t square with the concept that academic 
achievement should be a student’s main purpose. 

That would seem to be a foolhardy approach in view of the pressures to 
win in major college competition these days — and Stanford remains in major 
competition. The football schedule for the next five years includes Air Force, 
Michigan State, Wisconsin, Notre Dame, Rice, California, UCLA, Southern 
California, and many others at that level. The same is true of the other 
sports. But the Stanford Indians are not ashamed of their record against 
either Pacific Coast institutions or intersectional opponents. They have won 
at least as often as they have lost, and they plan to keep trying — with 
students. 

Stanford realists, alumni and University officials alike, don’t expect win- 
ning to be easy. With more and more (and brighter and brighter) youngsters 
heading for college these days, the admissions process is becoming increasing- 
ly selective. In the fall of 1958 the University could accept only one out of 
four applicants, all of whom had the required grades, for the freshman class. 

For students applying as freshmen in 1959 the Stanford minimum is 15 
high school units of passing grade, and 11 of the 15 must be A or B. In ad- 
dition, they must take the College Entrance Examination Board’s Scholastic 
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Campus Close-up (Continued) 


Aptitude Test. Stanford’s version of a 
passing grade in this test is substan- 
tially higher than the nationally ac- 
cepted minimum score. 

These standards have been tightened 
up even more for 1960. By then the 
incoming freshman will have to have 
the same 15 units, with 11 A’s or B’s, 
but the distribution of subjects is re- 
stricted. Eight of the 15 must be in 
English (3), foreign language (2), math- 
matics (2), and laboratory science (1). 
The remaining seven must be distribut- 
ed among those subjects, plus history 
or social science. The 11 A’s or B’s 
must be won in the last three years of 
high school. Courses in basket-weaving 
and wood-carving may be interesting, 
but they don’t help a student into 
Stanford. 

Such requirements mean it is un- 
likely that Stanford will field three- 
deep teams in any sport. In football, 
Coach Jack Curtice isn’t likely to re- 
vert to bone-crusher methods from his 
favored pass-and-deception style. In 
basketball, baseball, and track the 
problem of finding academically quali- 
fied youngsters is not substantially dif- 
ferent. 

If there are problems, there are re- 


wards, too. A boy who can qualify for 
admission to Stanford can be sure that 
he has the ability to earn a degree. Of 
all men entering Stanford, about 80 
percent eventually graduate, a mark 
surpassed by few, if any, universities 
in the United States. Even more to the 
point is that better than 83 per cent of 
Stanford’s football and_ basketball 
players graduate. 

The Pacific Coast Conference survey 
of athletes and grades for 1957-58 
showed 36 Conference athletes (all 
sports combined) had completed their 
eligibility with a grade average of B 
or better. Of the 36, representing eight 
institutions, 15 were Stanford students. 
Six of the 36 were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa — and four of the six 
were Stanford students. 

Stanford’s president, Dr. Wallace 
Sterling, has said, “No university stu- 
dent should be eligible to participate 
in intercollegiate athletics who has not 
fulfilled, at entrance and during his 
undergraduate career, strict and solid 
academic requirements.” Dr. Sterling is 
no greenhorn in athletics. He played 
and later coached football in his na- 
tive Canada, and he is an enthusiastic 
fan at sports events. 

If the University is proud of its aca- 
demic standing, it is proud, too, of its 


athletic history. In football Stanford 
first reached national heights in the 
1920’s under Glenn S. “Pop” Warner. 
Jim Lawson, Ted Shipkey, and the in- 
comparable Ernie Nevers were All- 
Americas under him; a little later he 
took East to play mighty Army, sparked 
by Chris Cagle, a_lightly-regarded 
bunch of youngsters who demonstrat- 
ed, 26-0, how to run a triple reverse 
from the double wing. On that team 
both guards, Don Robesky and Dyna- 
mite Post, were All-Americas. Two 
years later the Warner-coached Phil 
Moffitt was named All-America half. 
After “Pop” retired Tiny Thornhill 
coached one of the greatest teams in 
football history, the “Vow Boys,” three 
years running the Western represen- 
tative in the Rose Bowl. In those three 
years the All-Americas were Bill Cor- 
bus, Bones Hamilton, Monk Moscrip, 
Bob Reynolds, and Bobby Grayson. All 
made A-A for two years in a row. 
Reynolds played 180 minutes at tackle 
in the Rose Bowl. 
There have been many others since 
quarterbacks Frank Albert, Bob 
Garrett, and John Brodie; ends Bill 
McColl and Sam Morley; guard Chuck 
Taylor, and tackle Paul Wiggin. They 
came along in what has become Stan- 
ford’s razzle-dazzle period, where pass- 


Stanford Stadium with seating capacity of 90,000. 
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Jack Curtice 
Head Football Coach 


Alfred R. Masters 
Director of Athletics 





Bob Mathias, Olympic decathlon cham- 
pion, 1948 and 1952. Played on Stan- 
ford’s 1952 Rose Bowl team. 
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ing has been a much more important 
ingredient of the offense. It started 
when Clark Shaughnessy revived the 
T formation in 1940, profoundly af- 
fecting both college and pro football. 

Taylor, who returned to coach the 
Cardinals from 1951 to 1957, strove 
for a “balanced” offense, half passing 
and half running. When Jack Curtice 
took over in 1958 he carried on in the 
same vein. His quarterbacks threw 30 
passes a game, reaching a high of 27 
completions in 41 tries against Oregon 
State College. 

Nevers, Corbus, Grayson, Albert, and 
Warner all have been elected to the 
National Football Hall of Fame. 

Less spectacular in basketball, Stan- 
ford nonetheless has had its share of 
great stars, the greatest of them being 
Hank Luisetti, Jim Pollard, Howie Dall- 
mar, George Yardley, Jim Walsh, and 
Ron Tomsic. Dallmar, a pro star with 
the Philadelphia Warriors and later 
coach at Pennsylvania, is now coaching 
at Stanford. He was voted top player 
in the NCAA tournament when Stan- 
ford won the national title in 1942. His 
Stanford teams have been short on 
height and long on finesse, and pesky 
enough in 1957 to have been the only 
team to defeat University of San Fran- 
cisco in regular season play. 

In the 1920’s Dink Templeton’s In- 
dian track teams were the scourage of 
the ICAAAA and the NCAA, setting 
many world records. In the last two 
years the Cards have come on again 
under Payton Jordan, former USC great 
who coached Occidental from obscurity 
to national prominence in ten seasons. 
Among the great Stanford track names 
are Clyde Jeffrey in the sprints, Ben 
Eastman in the middle distances, and 
Bob Mathias in virtually any event. 
Many others were national and world 
record holders. 

Last June Coach Tom Haynie’s swim- 
ming team won its ninth consecutive 
Pacific Coast Conference title, the tenth 
in eleven years. In tennis there have 
been such champions as John Doeg, 
Ted Schroeder, and Jack Douglas. Golf, 
too, has produced its share of national 
champions and top stars — Charlie 
Seaver, Art Doering, and Bob Rosburg 
among them. Throughout a wide range 
of sports Stanford can look back up- 
on, and forward to, top flight perform- 
ances. 

The range of participation is matched 
by the University’s sports facilities. 
The 90,000-seat stadium for football al- 
so has an Olympic-standard running 
track. Other facilities include a basket- 
ball pavilion, one of the finest base- 
ball diamonds in the country, Angell 
Field for track, a spectacular 18-hole 
golf course, swimming pools, tennis 
courts, riding stables and miles of 
(Continued on Page 47) 


Number 79 is All-America tackle Paul 
Wiggin. 





Frank Albert, All-America quarter- 
back at Stanford, 1940, 1941. 


Ernie Nevers, All-America fullback 
at Stanford, 1924 and 1925. 


















































THE 
HUDDLE 


By DWIGHT KEITH 


The Enduring Work of Teachers 


By Supt. J. E. Wells, B.S., M.A. 
Chassell (Michigan) Township Schools 
Guest Columnist 


N THE HEARTS of all there is a deep-seated desire to 

teach, and an unusual satisfaction is found in such 
activity. The mothers and fathers are constantly 
teaching by precept and example. They teach the 
baby to walk, children to practice polite manners, to 
show due respect, to be helpful, to be happy and to 
establish correct habits of living and thinking. Chil- 
dren teach one another at play, business men teach 
other business men, physicians teach medical stu- 
dents, artists help young people with talent, priests 
and ministers are engaged in the noblest forms of 
teaching. Our associates influence us, and we influ- 
ence those we meet. Teachers have entered a profes- 
sion to more directly or consciously aid students to 
seek and find the truth. Teachers give wholehearted- 
ly of their very being for the intellectual development 
of another. So as the knowledge and truth is passed 
on, the teacher’s work continues on and on far be- 
yond the span of the mortal years of a lifetime. Be- 
cause of this the teachers find new and more impel- 
ling reasons for continuing the work in the teaching 
profession. 

Of all the abundant natural resources in the 
United States the most valuable is the human re- 
sources of our people, and the largest conservation 
program is the conservation of the intellect. One way 
to measure the extent and success of the educational 
process is to compare in our thinking the present 
mental attainment of the nation and the mental at- 
tainment if there were no teachers. Just suppose no 
one could read, write or communicate. It would be 
impossible to have a common spoken language. We 


would be far worse than the savage Indians who 
roamed the winding trails of this great country, for 
even they were taught picture writing. America’s 
present educational attainments must be and will be 
surpassed as a safeguard for our future. 

WHEN STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES present an impression 
of a receptive state of mind with an intense hunger 
for knowledge and eager delight while learning, the 
teacher’s work becomes very effective, creating a sit- 
uation of satisfaction and pleasure for both teachers 
and students. In fact the best way to learn is to teach. 
So taking the task of teaching seriously, assimilating 
background materials, determining central issues 
and how to present them, and in the act of presenta- 
tion itself, teaching becomes a delightful learning ex- 
perience to all. The teachers are the ones who have 
seen the light shine in students’ eyes where no light 
shone before. Teachers have guided the students’ un- 
steady and unpracticed hands and watched the hands 
grow firm and purposeful. Yes, the teachers have 
participated in this unfolding of the intellect and 
watched the young minds begin to soar to new J 
heights. Each person who teaches has an awareness 
and is overwhelmed by the goodness and privilege of 
the performance of this service to another. This great 
work lives in another being, influencing still others, 
and in this way exists on and on. Such knowledge of 
the furtherance of mankind helps the teachers to con- 
tinue and overcome drudgery, heartaches, and sacri- 
fices which is a part of every worthwhile profession. 


Oh, what devotion to service and what love for man- § 


kind is found in the hearts of teachers, and ex- 
pressed in their work. 

The noble thoughts pertaining to teachers are ex- 
pressed in this article because the writer was encour- 
aged by the inspiration supplied while thinking of ali 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 

(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges —Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre: 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 








COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(1) Fair play (5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 


sportsmanship and eth- 


(2) Clean speech 
{3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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America’s No. 1 basketball shoes specified 
by more coaches, worn by more players than 
any shoes made exclusively for basketball. 
Choice of 2 great models: Regular All-Star 
or All-Star Oxford. Men’s & women’s sizes. 


CONVERSE 
Chuck Jaylon 
ALL STARS 
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For “(rack 
Built for speed, minimum weight . . . snug, 
non-chafing fit. Red or black duck uppers 
with white tape supporting stays. Non-slip 
crepe rubber sole. Men’s and boys’ sizes. For 
outdoor or indoor track sports, 


CONVERSE 


TRACK STAR 


~ 


For “Jennie 


Famous as the finest for tennis: COURT 
STAR (lace-to-toe) and NET KING (circu- 
lar vamp) with Pinpoint Design Molded 
Sole. SLIPNOT (lace-to-toe and circular 
vamp) with Non-Skid Molded Sole. Men’s 
and women’s sizes. 


CONVERSE 
e COURT STAR 
e NET KING 
e SLIPNOT 











The 


Basketball 


Weave 


by JOHN A. GRAYSON Basketball Coach, Idaho State College 





Coach Grayson was a four-sport letter- 
man in high school and won all-confer- 
ence honors in football and basketball at 
Eastern Oklahoma A & M. He played two 
seasons at the University of Oklahoma, 
where he received his B.S. degree in 1938. 

Grayson has twenty years of coaching 
experience, including twelve years in 
high schools, one year in service and sev- 
en in college coaching. His over-all record 
is 382 wins and 83 losses. Grayson is 
now in his third year at Idaho State. 
During the past two seasons, Idaho State 
has won 48 of 58 games and swept to 
the Rocky Mountains Conference cham- 
pionship both years. A sound fundamen- 
talist, Grayson is an exponent of good 
tough defense, speed and accurate pass- 
ing. He also stresses conditioning and 
teamwork on the floor. He was COACH 
& ATHLETE’s Basketball Coach of the 
Year for the Rocky Mountains region 
last year. 





INCE WE STARTED coaching basketball 

some twenty years ago and even 
during our playing days, the weave 
has been a potent offensive pattern 
in our game. We have used this phase 
of the offense as an integral part of 
our over-all offensive patterns and it 
has been responsible for a number of 
victories. We have been asked, on sev- 
eral occasions, to diagram or explain 
our weave patterns. Space will not per- 
mit us to go into detail in this article 
regarding the different types of weaves 
we use, however, we are happy to dis- 
cuss some of the fundamentals which 
we use in every type of weave in our 
repertoire. 

Before going into detail regarding 
these fundamentals and moves, we 
would like to make this statement, 
which is applicable to all phases of 
basketball for that matter, that good 
fundamentals are an absolute necessity 
in determining the value to be gained 
from the use of the weave. In speak- 
ing of fundamentals, I am always re- 
minded of what Mr. Henry P. Iba, fa- 
mous basketball coach at Oklahoma 
State University, once said regarding 
defense and work ... in effect it went 
something like this, that when you 
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next player to receive the pass, they 
face in the direction of the basket. In 
diagram 1, we have designated player 
01 as the player in possession of the 
ball and player 02 as the next offen- 
sive man to receive the pass. 

With the ball in possession of player 
01, facing the basket, he will fake a 
drive down the sideline by facing in 
that direction (toward the basket) and 
at the same time he will take a short 
step with his right foot as if to make 
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play offense you are like the man 
who wears the white shirt and the tie 
to work, but when you start playing 
defense you take off the white collar 
and tie, put on the overalls and get 
down to digging ditches. As far as we 
are concerned, no truer words were 
ever spoken and we would like to add 
the teaching of fundamentals to this 
category of “digging ditches.” 

Repetition becomes monotonous in 
the teaching of fundamentals, but ev- 
ery coach knows that there is no sub- 
stitute for good fundamentals when 
the “blue chips” are down. We have 
always told our boys that “plays” 
(diagrammed) can be bought for ten 
cents a dozen, but without the proper 
fundamentals with which to execute 
these “plays” they are useless. 

In preparing for the weave we have 
always felt it was necessary to bring 
into use every fundamental drill which 
will help us to learn the fundamentals 
of footwork, dribbling, passing, faking, 
screening, and rolling-under. The most 
important drill we use, in connection 
with the teaching of our offensive 
weaves, is the one we have named the 
“one-bounce and pick-up” drill. 

In setting up the “one-bounce” drill 
we arrange two lines of players, one 
on each side of the court (see diagram) 
with the tail of the lines along the 
baseline and the head of the lines ap- 
proximately six feet from the center 
line of the basketball court. The play- 
ers face out toward the center of the 
court, with the exception of the player 
who is in possession of the ball and 


a drive down the outside of the de- 
fensive man X1 and a drive to the 
basket. At the start of these drills, 
early in the season, we often use a 
chair to simulate a defensive player. 
This first move by the man with the 
ball is all important to the over-all 
movement of the weave. The player 
must make a good fake. Very often a 
boy will simply take a step in the di- 
rection of the basket while keeping 
his body in such a position as to be 
facing across the court in the direction 
of the next planned move. It is abso- 
lutely imperative that the player make 
a “true” fake, acting as though he 
were going to make a drive to the bas- 
ket, which he should always be in a 
position to do, in the event the de- 
fensive man is out of position. When 
we have difficulty getting a player to 
make the proper fake with the ball, we 
take the ball from him and have the 
boy make the drive a few times. Then 
we ask him to make the same move- 
ments, without the ball, but to hold up 
his drive after making the first step. 
Returning the ball to the player we 
now have him go through with his 
drive all the way to the basket. Again 
we ask him to fake the same drive 
but to hold up after he has made the 
first step. Having used the same pro- 
cedure, both with and without the ball, 
the players begin to understand the 
desired and necessary movements used 
in the “true” fake. 

Another thing we do to help a young 
man who is carrying out a half fake, 
is to have the player take a defensive 
position and have another boy go 
through a half fake. When the offen- 
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sive man makes this type of fake, the 
defensive man will be able to see that 
very little, if any pressure, is being 
exerted upon the defensive man and 
the man on defense will not vary his 
position to any appreciable degree. 
However, when the offensive player 
goes all out with a “true” fake to drive, 
the defensive man will get busy and 
go to work to protect his basket. And 
this is our basic reason for running the 
weave, to keep the defense busy and in 
so doing we feel we can maneuver 
them into a defensive mistake which 
will be costly to them and of value to 
our team. 

After the player with the ball has 
made his fake drive, if he has raised 
his right foot and brought it down in 
a short step, as we suggest, then he 
must cross this same foot over as he 
starts a drive toward the middle of 
the floor. With this move other funda- 
mentals are brought into play. The 
player should protect the ball by keep- 
ing his body between the ball and the 
defensive man, as is the case on most 
any offensive move by a man with 
the ball. He should not put the ball to 
the floor until he has crossed the right 
foot .over and brought his body into 
position between the defensive play- 
er and the ball. This move is impor- 
tant for two reasons, first, to protect 
the ball; and second, to reverse with 
the ball in the event of a premature 
switch between two defensive players. 

In this drill, after 01 has taken the 
one bounce toward the middle of the 
floor and has picked up the ball, we 
become interested in a second player, 
teammate 02. It is the responsibility of 
01 to take care of the basketball and 
make the pass to 02 at the proper 
time. 01, since he is going across court 
to his left, should come to a stop with 
the right foot forward and holding the 
ball well up in the vicinity of the area 
from which a chest pass is started. The 
elbows should be extended to each side 
of the body in order to give added 
protection to the ball. The player 
should be in a crouched position with 
the weight of the body well distrib- 
uted over both feet. 

As player 01 -waits in the position 
described, player 02 begins his funda- 
mental moves in an effort to free him- 
self from an imaginary defensive man 
in this drill. We sometimes use a 
chair to represent the defensive man 
against 02, but never live, aggressive 
defense in our early drills. Player 02 
will be facing in the direction of the 
basket in what we call a triple-threat- 
stance . . . a crouched position from 
which the player may drive, with or 
without the ball, shoot, or pass, with- 
out making any drastic change in body 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Basketball Weave 
(Continued from Page 15) 


position. We advise our players not to 
be caught standing in an upright po- 
sition without any knee bend, since 
the player in this position will be un- 
able to make an offensive move with- 
out first bending the knees. This pre- 
paratory move can cost a player that 
split second of time necessary to make 
an important drive or shot. 

Player 02, while facing the basket 
in the proper crouched position, is con- 
centrating upon his defensive man (X2 
in the diagram) in an effort to work 
free for a pass from 01. 02 should 


fake as if to drive down the outside 
and then move out quickly to meet 
the pass from 01. With a live defense, 
or under game conditions, 02 would 
carefully watch defensive man X2. As 
02 makes his fake to the outside, if X2 
ignores the fake and tends to play to 
the inside of the court, 02 would nat- 
urally go through with a drive be- 
hind X2 and at the same time be look- 
ing for a pass from 01. If X2 plays 
orthodox defense and covers the out- 
side fake, 02 will then move out 
quickly to receive a pass from 01. Im- 
mediately upon passing to 02, player 
01 will follow his pass and set a screen 
between X2 and the basket. 02, upon 
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receiving the pass from 01, will again 
fake to the outside and toward the 
baseline. 02 should take a short step 
with the left foot, squaring the body 
around as if to actually make the 
drive. The ball should be kept close 
to the body in a chest pass position. 
In the meantime 01 has set a legal 
screen on X2, allowing X2 enough 
room to go around the screen without 
contact. Assuming X2 has played prop- 
er defense and cut off the attempted 
outside drive, 02 will then cross over 
with the left foot, stepping as close 


as possible to the screen, as he at- § 


tempts to drive down the middle to- 
ward the basket. 02 should not put 
the ball on the floor until he has 


put his left foot down on the cross- |) 


over-step, and the first dribble should 
be a very low bounce with the ball 
kept close to the body. The short, low, 
first bounce is important for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) In the event there 
has been a switch between the two de- 
fensive men, X1 and X2, 02 should be 


erent 


in a position to pick up the ball § 
without any loss of time in order to f 


make a pass to 01, who rolls under 
the basket the moment the man with 
the ball has driven across his screen; 
(2) In the event X1 should switch pre- 
maturely (jump out in front of the 
dribbler, 02) player 02 should reverse 


his dribble and in order to do so he | 


must have the ball under complete 
control. Against a live defense or un- 
der game conditions, if there is not a 
switch between the defensive men, X1 


and X2, then 02 should attempt to © 


drive all the way to the basket for a 
layup. While using chairs to simulate 
the defensive men, we insist that our 


players pick the ball up after the one | 
bounce and continue to run through f 
the drill, using the rest of the play- © 


ers in both lines. 


During our drill, after 02 has made 
his drive across 01’s screen and 01 has 
rolled under the basket, facing the 
ball, we assume no opening has devel- 
oped for a pass to 01 or a drive by 02. 
01 will continue under the basket and 
out to the side of the floor in the di- 
rection he was going at the time he 
set the screen for 02. 02 will pick up 


E 


the ball in the position described above ; 


for 01 when he first started the drill 
with his drive to the middle of the 
floor. 


defensive man X1 to determine imme- 
diately whether there has been a de- 
fensive switch; (2) He observed play- 
er 01 as he rolls under the basket in 


During his drive across the | 
screen, 02 has carefully watched for 
two things: (1) He watched the feet of | 


an effort to determine whether 01 is | 


open for a pass from 02. If a good of- 
fensive opening does not present it- 
self, 02 will turn and face toward the 
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Starting his third year as head trainer of 
the Yale Athletic Association is 43-year- 
old Oliver W. “Bill” Dayton. He is a vet- 
eran of nearly two decades in the field of 
athletic conditioning. A product of Brook- 
lyn’s Manual Training High School, he 
was graduated from the Swedish Institute 
of Physiotherapy in New York in 1937 
and the following year from the Eastern 
School of Physiotherapy. Before joining 
Yale, Dayton was head trainer of the Ector 
County Independent School System in 
Odessa, Texas. He had previously held 
similar jobs at Texas A & M, Tulane, and 
the University of Miami. Last year he 
served as President of the Eastern Ath- 
letic Trainers Association. 





EFORE WE CAN TALK about “Pulled 
Muscles,” etc., we should first re- 
view muscles in detail: 

Muscles are the motor organs of the 
body and compose 40% of the body 
weight. Voluntary muscles are com- 
posed of bundles of fibers bound to- 
gether by a connective tissue sheath, 
this sheath covers the entire muscle. A 
fiber is approximately 1% inches long 
(this will vary with the length of the 
muscle) and is as thick as a human 
hair. (Under microscope it has trans- 
verse stripings which are not present in 
involuntary muscles). Each fiber is 
enclosed in an elastic sheath and is at- 
tached to other fibers to form longi- 
tudinal strands which are arranged in 
parallel bundles. The belly of the mus- 
cle is composed of an enormous num- 
ber of these bundles. Each muscle is 
abundantly supplied with blood which 
serves to insure sufficient nutrition to 
the muscle as well as proper drainage. 
During exercise when waste products 
are being formed and more oxygen 
and nourishment are in demand, there 
is an increased flow of blood in the 
area. The increase in blood flow 
through the muscle is due largely to 
the contraction of the muscle which 
has the same action as a subsidiary 
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PULLED 
MUSCLES 


pump by mechanically squeezing the 
blood outwards through the veins. Our 
demand in athletics for more blood to 
the muscles is greatly dependent on 
the fact that we have contraction of 
the muscle to thus help the venous 
circulation in bringing the blood back 
to the heart. Arteries break up into 
capillaries which form a rich supply 
for each muscle fiber. Each muscle is 
supplied with a nerve which contains 
both the motor and sensory fibers. The 
main trunk of the nerve breaks up in- 
to a number of branches; these branch- 
es enter the muscle usually along with 
the blood supply and break up into 
little filaments which are distributed 
to each individual muscle fiber. 

So much for the structure — to fully 
understand the injury a discussion of 
mechanics will help. Muscles are at- 
tached to bones, cartilages, ligaments, 
skin or by inelastic white fibrous tis- 
sue which is elongated into tendons. 
The fixed attachment of the muscle is 
the origin and the movable one is the 
insertion. The insertion by and large 
moves toward the origin. Most muscles 
work as units, and some have parts of 
the muscle that have an entirely dif- 
ferent function, depending on the nerve 
stimulus affecting the particular. part. 
Using one muscle is almost impossible 
as to carry out a movement a definite 
combination of muscles is called into 
play. One or more muscles of the com- 
bination is the leading force. All mus- 
cles are in a state of contraction. There 
is no slack in the muscle to be taken 
up when the command is given to func- 
tion. 

The fleshy part of the muscle is 
called the belly. The origin is usually 
by fleshy attachment, while the inser- 
tion is almost invariably by means of 
a tendon. However, both attachments 
may be by tendon. 

The term “pulled muscle” has been 
the expression used in the athletic field 
to describe a sprain or strain. The true 


By BILL DAYTON 


Trainer, Yale University 


terminology of the injury is that it is 
either a sprain or a strain depending 
on the severity of the injury. A mild 
“pull” is technically a strain whereas 
a more severe injury would be a sprain. 
This condition is brought about by 
forcing the muscle to go beyond its 
limitation. The “pull” usually occurs in 
the muscle and not too often in the 
tendon. However, a rupture (complete 
tear) may occur at the insertion of 
the tendon on the bone, or the origin, 
and many times at the attachment of 
the tendon to the muscle. A sprain 
fracture may happen which is the pull- 
ing away of the bony attachment of the 
muscle. 

Nature’s method of warning against 
a “pull” is tightness (muscle spasm). 
If this is ignored then the result is a 
tear of the muscle fibers. This can 
mean tearing just a few fibers or the 
rupturing of many. If we tear just a 
few fibers then we have a mild “pull.” 
If the tear affects many, then we will 
have a moderate to severe “pull.” As 
we have stated the blood supply is 
very intense in the muscles. With the 
tear we will have bleeding from the 
torn blood vessels in the muscle. Our 
first step in the treatment of this “pull” 
is to stop the bleeding. This is done by 
the use of a compression bandage 
(usually an elastic bandage made of 
rubberized cloth, or in some cases ad- 
hesive tape applied snugly to the area 
— the use of adhesive tape will depend 
on the location of the muscle involved) 
and the immediate application of ice 
caps. We try to.do this on the field and 
then send the athlete to the training 
room for further treatment. Along 
with the compression we like to use 
elevation if at all possible. (Naturally 
a leg may be elevated without too 
much trouble but other muscles do not 
lend themselves to elevation). 

We will keep the ice and compres- 
sion for at least thirty minutes before 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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GRAND SLAM 
GOLF CLUBS 


‘‘New and Incomparable"’ 


Best describes the 1959 Grand Slams 
shown in our new golf club catalog. 
There are outstanding features galore 
such as Levelume plating on all iron 
heads except the superb Atlas 90 model, 
which features the finest Stainless steel 
heads; genuine Persimmon heads on 
all woods; Rib Guide grips; etc. See 
and read about them! 
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LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 


The 75th Anniversary Catalog of genuine 
Louisville Slugger Bats for Baseball and 
Softball includes new autographed models 
of Thomas, Jensen, Cepedo and Cerv in the 
famous 125 assortment. Also included is the 
splendid array of specials and junior models 
for Babe Ruth Leaguers, Pony Leaguers, 
Little Leaguers, etc. 

The line of nineteen Softball bats shown 
include a number of new models to meet 
every need, 
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After a successful five year tenure as 
head coach of the Stetson Hatters, Coach 
Morland retired after the close of the 
1956-57 season. His teams twice were 
selected as the best team in the State of 
Florida and upon two occasions won the 
District NAIA tournament. Morland pre- 
viously coached at Florida Southern Col- 
lege where his quintet won the Dixie 
Conference Championship in 1950. 

Morland took his undergraduate work 
at Birmingham-Southern College and his 
masters at Springfield College. He also 
holds a Ph.D. degree from New York 
University. 





Every COACH, no matter how long 
he has been in the profession, is con- 
stantly searching for ways and means 
to make his practice sessions more 
lively and meaningful for his players. 
After the gamut of essential drills is 
run, he is faced with the formidable 
task of molding these several tech- 
niques into functional team play. In 
lieu of any drill that approaches the 
game situation, many coaches fall back 
upon the daily use of the full court 
scrimmage as the most practical so- 
lution to the problem. 

How much or how little game scrim- 
mage should be employed is a moot 
point in basketball coaching circles. 
The writer shares the view advanced 
by many leading coaches that full court 
scrimmage is not the most satisfactory 
method of preparing the team for the 
game ahead. A certain amount of 
scrimmage under game conditions is 
highly desirable, but daily full court 
sessions, particularly after the season 
is underway, sometimes can have the 
opposite effect from that which is in- 
tended. Too much scrimmage can take 
the edge off the players for the ap- 
proaching contest. It may even con- 
tribute to the development of sloven- 
ly habits, individually and collectively, 
especially if the officiating is not sharp. 
It is the lucky coach who can find 
competent officials for his practice ses- 
sions. 

But the phase that suffers the most 
is defense. Since most players prefer to 
concentrate on offense, it takes real 
prodding from the coach to get his 
men to do the job on defense that he 
would like. Practice scrimmages are 
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Baskets and Losses 


A Competitive Practice Drill... 


By Richard B. Morland 


former Basketball Coach, Stetson University 


rarely characterized by sparkling de- 
fensive plays. The tendency is strong 
for the player to concede a basket for 
he knows that he will get the ball back 
and will have the chance to demon- 
strate his prowess on offense. The drill 
described in this article is aimed to 
change this type of thinking. 

After several years of experiment- 
ing with one-goal situations where the 
offense must attack a set defense and 
still, at the same time, a premium is 
placed on defensive play, the drill, 
called Baskets and Losses, evolved. It 
is one that places as much emphasis 
on defense as it does on offense. It 
challenges each team to do its best de- 
fensively for the players know that 
they will not get the chance to go on 
offense if their defense is sloppy, if 
they don’t rebound, or if they are not 
hustling. 

It meets the consuming desire of al- 
most every player to play offense for 
his team keeps the ball as long as it 
scores or successfully controls the ball. 
As in a real game the competitive fea- 
ture is potent for each team is con- 
stantly striving to outscore or hold 
down the score of the opposing side. 
In addition to these advantages, both 
teams must be on their toes through- 
out for the option of the fast break is 
available whenever the defensive team 
can get the ball. 


Rules 

The rules for “Baskets and Losses” 
are relatively simple. 

Since some form of one-goal work is 
standard practice procedure, it should 
be an easy matter to incorporate these 
suggestions into any plan that is now 
followed. 

1. Organization — The usual five play- 
ers to a team. Teams are designated 
as “offensive” and “defensive.” 

2. Purpose — The object is for the 
team on offense to score as many 
field goals as it can before losing the 
ball five times. 


3. Start — Play always starts with the 


team designated as offense taking 
the ball at midcourt. Offensive team 
keeps ball after each basket or un- 
til incurring five losses. Play is re- 
sumed at midcourt after each score. 


4. Losses — Each team has the ball for 
five losses. A loss occurs whenever 
offensive team: 

a. Fails to get rebound after missed 
shot or loses ball from intercept- 
ed pass, etc. 

b. Commits a personal foul 

c. Is guilty of a traveling, three-sec- 
ond, or other violation. 

5. Fast Break Option — A double loss 
occurs when the defensive team re- 
covers rebound or loose ball and 
completes a fast break on the same 
play. 

6. Defensive Fouls — If a player on the 
defensive team commits a personal 
foul, play is stopped and ball goes 
to offensive team at nearest out-of- 
bounds spot. One loss is subtracted 
from the total the offensive team 
has at that time. If the offensive 
team has no losses, it will be en- 
titled to an additional loss. No free 
throws are awarded to either team. 

7. Scoring — One point for each bas- 
ket made. The total baskets after 
five losses represent that team’s 
score. The ball then goes over to the 
defensive team which has to better 
this number to win. For succeeding 
games the winning team goes first. 

8. Held Balls — On held ball situations 
the ball is jumped at the foul circle. 
Play continues if team on offense 
gets the ball. If the defensive team 
controls the tap, one loss is counted 
against offensive team, and if the 
“defensive team” can score on a fast 
break, another loss is scored against 
the group on offense. 


A word about the defensive team’s 
option to fast break. This must be a 
legitimate fast break with the shot 
taken on the move and only one tap 
is allowed for a missed attempt. If the 
team that lost the ball can get back 
fast enough to cover, play is stopped 
and the ball goes back to the offensive 
team at midcourt. 

Like any other scrimmage situation, 
this drill must be closely officiated. 
One official, usually the coach, should 
be stationed under the basket in the 
forecourt to call fouls and infractions 
that may occur there. A trailing of- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Let Lou Little* show you 





“A really good football has a tacky feel in the leather that lets 
the player know he’s in control of the ball when he grips it. 


ai 
< 


“‘Now tighten your grip. If the ball doesn’t slip—if it stays put so 
you’re sure of it—you’ve got a football your boys can control. 


Only Spalding's J5-V with “Grip-Guard" 
can pass this test in any weather! 


Here’s why: Only the J5-V has “Grip-Guard”— 
an exclusive Spalding tannage process that per- 
manently locks the tacky feel in the leather. Even 
in wet weather—even after repeated cleanings— 
the J5-V stays dry, tacky, easy to control. 

Like all Spalding merchandise, the improved 
J5-V is guaranteed—unconditionally ! 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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why he picks The J5-V 









“‘How can you test for this feel and control? It’s easy. Just pick 
up the ball with your passing hand, like this . . . 


bai 
“I know only one football that can pass this simple test under all 
weather conditions . . . and that’s the Spalding J5-V.” 


*Member of Spalding’s Football Advisory Staff 





Other famous coaches who prefer the J5-V: 


Paul E. Brown, Head Coach, The Cleveland Browns, 
1957 champions, National Professional Football League: 
“The weatherman can be rough on a ball handler offen- 
sively, but the J5-V is a ball that you can operate with 
under most any weather conditions.” 


Ralph Jordan, Head Coach, Auburn, Named 1957 
number one team in the nation by Associated Press, says: 
“The Spalding J5-V football was a life-saver for us in 
1957, Auburn played seven games on wet fields, yet we 
fumbled less than ever.” 


Art Lewis, Head Coach, West Virginia University, says: 
“A coach is always shooting for perfection in perform- 
ance. This improved J5-V shows me that Spalding has 
just about achieved it.” : 


s 
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CW 
CAMPING 
slide films 


Teach Camping 
Easily - Quickly - Accurately 
At Extremely Low Cost 


Directed by Betty Staley, Instruc- 
tor at Community High School in 
Peoria, Illinois, this film brings 
the fun and enjoyment of out- 
door living into your classroom. 
Students will learn how to build 
various kinds of campfires, how 
to fry, bake and broil meals over 
red-hot coals. 


Students also learn the basic 
fundamentals of camp safety. 
Here’s a great film that teaches 
and entertains at the same time. 
Excelient for all outdoor educa- 
tion classes, scout troops, camp 
classes, etc. 


COMPLETE SET OF TWO 
SLIDEFILM UNITS. 
In full color and sound. . . $21.75 
Order from: 
The Athletic Institute, 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill, 


THE 


ATHLETIC 
INSTITUTE 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DE- 

VOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











COMBINED 
BASKETBALL DRILLS 


by Glenn G. Dahlem 


CCASIONALLY it is possible to com- 
bine two familiar basketball drills 
into one more complex drill activity. 

Four definite benefits result from 
such a combination: 1) Practice time is 
saved, as the two drills which formerly 
were run separately now occur simul- 
taneously, 2) The presence of moving 
players, or additional balls, not for- 
merly encountered when each com- 
ponent drill was run, increase alert- 
ness and develop timing, 3) Different 
skills are practiced in rapid sequence, 
more reminiscent of game conditions, 
4) An element of competition between 
the two phases of the drill is intro- 
duced, stimulating player effort and 
enjoyment. 

Principles to remember in any com- 
bining of drills are: 1) The two drills 
to be combined must first be learned 
separately to a high degree of pro- 


ficiency, 2) Two drills which each 
stress a different set of fundamental 
skills are best combined, 3) The play- 
ers must understand the continuity 
and mechanics of execution of the 
combined drill, 4) The players must 
not be allowed to be “carried away” 
by the competitive aspect of the com- 
bined drill, and participate too hilari- 
ously. 

Three examples of combined basket- 
ball drills are presented here. They 
are the: 1) two-ball chest passing drill 
and in-and-out dribbling weave (dia- 
gram one), 2) two-line chest pass drill 
and defensive shuffling exercise (di- 
agram two), and 3) a defensive box- 
ing-out drill, and set shot practice 
from specified points on the floor. (Di- 
agram three). 

Each diagram shows the two com- 
ponent drills, “added” to “equal” the 
combined drill. 
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Indoors, outdoors, playground, athletic field or gym, Pennsyl- So whatever your athletic activity, from playground to varsity, 

vania offers a ball to match the abilities of every age group Pennsylvania has the product for your program. Specify 

and the requirements of every game. Years of use have Pennsylvania Athletic Products on every order. For complete 
Poo proved Pennsylvania is tops in quality, durability, appearance details, consult your sporting goods representative or write 
% / and performance. And the prices on Pennsylvania rubber-con- direct to us for a catalog. 


/ Po, structed athletic products are set to please the budget-minded. a ‘ 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY . Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division * Box 951 + Akron 9, Ohio 
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Basketball : 
Writers | | 


i { 
Clyde Christman (left), representing the W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., presenting first place award in the story category to 
Boyd Smith, sports writer with the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 


Contest | 


Sponsored by 


BASKETBALL WRITERS ASSOCIATION 
and W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 


Ep1tor’s Noize: This is the third and final in the series 
of winning stories submitted in the Basketball Writers 
Contest, sponsored jointly by the U. S. Basketball 
Writers Association and the W. J. Voit Rubber Cor- 
poration. 


HOOP RECRUITING 


By BOYD SMITH 


EATTLE UNIVERSITY faces a possible ban from post-season 
basketball tournaments next year because of its re- 
cruiting practices. . 

The National Collegiate Athletic Association has in- 
vestigated the SU program and a ruling is expected from 
the NCAA’s code infractions committee soon. 

This was revealed to The Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
recently by a reliable source, confirming rumors ram- 
pant during the recent national championship tournament 
at Louisville in which the Chieftains finished second. 

No member of the present team is involved in the in- 
fractions. 

The case reportedly involves expenses paid by Coach 
John Castellani to a visiting high school player. 

Castellani has always been frank about his deal as a 
recruiter of basketball talent. Seattle U’s Western cham- 
pion team of the past season had only one local player 
on the starting five. 

Castellani was out of town and could not be reached for 
comment. 

The Rev. John Kelley, S.J., academic vice president of 
the school, said: 

“T can tell you that the allegations have been made and 
that Seattle U is cooperating fully with the NCAA. The 
school will do everything it can to correct any violations 
which may have occurred.” 

Elgin Baylor, Seattle U’s All-America, who can either 
return to school for another season of play or turn pro- 
fessional, admitted he “might not go back to school next 
year if we’re barred from tournaments.” 

Baylor had, seemingly, made up his mind about staying 
with the Chiefs for the 1958-59 season and said as much 
over a nationally televised show two weeks ago. However, 
the professionals are still applying pressure on the Super 
Chief, who is eligible and will be placed on the draft 
list of some pro club (probably the N. Y. Knickerbockers). 
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Walter Byers, executive director of the NCAA, said in 
Kansas City: 

“T can neither confirm nor deny reports of this kind. The 
committee on infractions reports formally to the NCAA 
council meeting at New Orleans later this month, and the 
council will announce disciplinary action, if any, against 
members under investigation. That list, too, is secret.” 

Homer Cooke, Jr., director of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Bureau, which publishes collegiate sports statis- 
tics, said that Seattle U is under surveillance. 

Cooke said he was going to print Elgin Baylor’s picture 
on the cover of the 1959 NCAA basketball guide, but was 
warned not to use the SU All-America because SU was 
“up for investigation.” 

Cooke said the warning came from Wayne Duke, NCAA 
publicity chairman. 

Cooke also said: 

“The investigation doesn’t involve Baylor or other 
members of the present team. I learned about it myself 
when I suggested putting Baylor on the 1959 NCAA Guide 
cover. I was warned that SU was being investigated and 
might be barred from post-season tournaments.” 

Cooke added: 

“Seattle U is one of many teams facing charges of il- 
legal recruiting practices.” 

Of the 12 men listed on Seattle University’s roster this 
season, only two, Jerry Frizzell of Montesano and Jim 
Harney of Seattle, are from the State of Washington. 

In addition to those two and All-America Baylor of 
Washington, D. C., the Chiefs’ roster included: 

Charlie Brown, Chicago; Thornton Humphries, Apa- 
lachicola, Fla.; John Kootnekoff, Mission City, B.C.; Don 
Ogorek and Don Piasecki, South Bend, Ind.; Jude Petrie, 
Evanston, Ill.; Francis Saunders, Washington, D. C.; John 
Stepan, Duluth, Minn., and Bill Wall, Freehold, N. J. 

Baylor, Brown, Frizzell, Harney and Saunders were 
considered to be the members of Seattle’s first team. 
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NOW ... 


Free of Extra Cost - 


YOU CAN OWN THREE 
OF THOSE HILARIOUS 
SPORTS BOOKS BY 


Fred Russell 


Famed 
Sports Editor of 
The Nashville 
Banner 
And Author of 
“Pigskin Preview” 
for Saturday 
Evening Post 


They’‘re All Yours With 
A Year's Subscription To 


COACH & ATHLETE 
Here They Are: 


“VLL GO 
QUIETLY” 


“LL TRY 
ANYTHING 
TWICE” 


“FUNNY 
THING 
ABOUT 
SPORTS” 


All three books (Retail Va- 
lue, $1.00 Each), plus your 
annual subscription to 

COAC ATHLETE for 


Fill out the coupon and attach your check 
or money order 

NAME 

STREET 


city 











Pulled Muscles 


(Continued from Page 18) 


we allow the individual to shower. In 
showering the athlete is reminded that 
we do not want any heat in the area, 
and he showers or takes a sponge 
bath, whichever is indicated. After the 
shower we apply a compression wrap 
along with the ice cap and the athlete 
will keep ice applied to the injury 
overnight. The elevation is also con- 
tinued if at all feasible. With the ap- 
plication of the compression, ice and 
elevation we are striving to lessen the 
amount of blood in the area. The more 
bleeding we have the more space will 
be needed in the muscle to store this 
blood and this in turn will keep the 


torn fibers further apart. The larger 
the separation between torn ends of 
fibers the more scar tissue will be 
needed to unite the avulsed ends. Mus- 
cle tissue will not regenerate. Thus the 
healing of the tear will be with scar 
tissue. This tissue is not elastic and 
the more scar tissue we have the more 
contraction we will have in the healed 
muscle. We want the maximum protec- 
tion with the minimum of scar tissue. 

ON THE NEXT DAY we will continue 
the application of the compression and 
ice but may allow activity of a mild 
nature, i.e., if the leg is involved we 
will ask the athlete to take a walk. 
After the walk we will apply the same 
routine over the night. On the next 
day if all goes well we will step up 








and fabric together— 
making a permanent bond. 
The FABRIC FRONT— 


KNIT BACK game pant achieves a 
new standard in gridiron wear. 


Ask your exclusive Spanjian 
dealer to show you the new 
SEAM WELD game pant. 


Write to: P.O. Box 3111, 
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SPANJIAN HAS 
ELIMINATED 

SEAM TEARING! 

A new construction method 


has been developed by 
Spanjian to WELD knit 


WELD « SEAM WELD oe SEAM WELD « SEAM WELD 








*patent pending 
FREE—new 1959 


Football Catalog. 
%e 


Pasadena, California 





the program, i.e., if in the leg we will 
start off with a walk and then alter. 
nate with a little jogging, approxi- 
mately 25 yards of each for about 
thirty minutes. If the hemorrhage has 
subsided and absorption started we will 
then apply heat to the leg in the form 
of infra red. The injury is then wrapped 
with the elastic bandage for overnight. 
On the next day we will continue the 
exercise program on a_ stepped-up 
basis. Alternating 50-yard runs with 
walks and then increasing the distances 
during the course of the workout, and 
will also continue the heat treatments 
along the same lines as above. The hot 
pack consists of applying a counter- 
irritant to the skin, applying a layer 
of cotton over this, and then wrapping 


again with the elastic bandage. After | 


this we will step up our program so 


that the athlete may return to fuli 


duty. 

We feel that the above program has 
been very satisfactory for us. The use 
of ice for a longer period of time, 
namely, two or three days has paid off 
in big dividends for us. It is very dis- 
couraging to see a supposedly arrested 
hemorrhage flare up on the second or 
third day. In the case of a more severe 
“pull” we will use ice for as long as 3, 
4 or 5 days. With the application of ice 
it is easy to keep the athlete “going” 
as we all believe that soft tissue dam- 
age does a better job of healing with 
moderate exercise. 

This procedure is carried out with 
any muscle injury that we encounter. 
In the case of a “pull” in a pitcher’s 
arm, we will use the same procedure 
and substitute throwing for the run- 
ning. It would be wise to mention that 
if the athlete tries to favor the injury, 
i.e., change style of run or throw, etc., 
it would be advisable to wait a little 


longer as it is very easy to develop a | 


bad habit at this stage and cause a 
problem greater than the original in- 
jury. 

After the injury has responded to 
treatment it will be necessary for the 
athlete to stretch the injured muscle 
in order to regain the normal use. 
Scar tissue will “pull” or “twinge” 
and oftentimes cause pain but it must 
be broken down in order for the nor- 
mal function to return. Quite often the 
athlete will feel something give. This 
will hurt momentarily but by his own 
admission a little later he will tell you 
that the muscle feels better than it did 
before the “twinge.” This is a normal 
procedure for the breaking down of the 
scar tissue. 

After a “pull” has healed and has 
been stretched the athlete will have to 
concentrate on a good warmup as the 
injured area will require more work 
to reach the work range than before 
the injury took place. 
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This month's featured 


OAC 


and 
THLETE 





From 


Brigham Young University 


Stan Watts and John Nicoll 


Training under one of the masters, 
whether it’s in the arts or athletics, is 
something to be sought after by the 
young student. And in like manner 
the old masters are constantly in 
search of the student endowed with 
natural gifts and a love of the game. 

In this respect the pairing of CoacH 
Stan Watts at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity with JoHN NICOLL, 6-5 forward 
for the Cougars, must be regarded as 
one of those rare coach-and-athlete 
combinations. Both are mutually dedi- 
cated to the game, and each seems to 
bring out a bit of the artist in the oth- 
er. 

The story behind this coach and ath- 
lete team is worth telling. 

A year ago last October Stan Watts, 
the roundball patriarch of the Skyline 
Conference, walked onto the main 
playing floor of the spacious BYU 
fieldhouse to scan his candidates. What 
he saw in the form of raw talent must 
have made him soberly consider the 
long row ahead. 

Gone were the four top scorers from 
the team that had carried the Cougars 
to the Skyline championship the win- 
ter before. On top of that, there wasn’t 
a senior on the entire roster. 

Watts’ fears were well founded. The 
youthful Cougars got off to one of the 
poorest starts in the school’s history, 
losing seven of their first nine games. 

But, like the old master he is, Stan 
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spotted a rough-cut transfer who 
seemed to have all the essentials for a 
fine player. The lad was John Nicoll, 
a 6-5 forward from Mesa, Arizona. 
Nicoll, who has a frontier gait and the 
rugged exterior of someone you would 
expect to see working in a logging 
camp, came to BYU from Eastern Ari- 
zona Junior College, where he won 
All-America recognition. 

The transition must have slowed the 
big fellow, because he was slow to 
start, even though he was a regular 
from the first game. He averaged less 
than seven points a game in the long, 
dry stretch at the fore part of the 
season. 

Both Stan and John kept working, 
however, and Nicoll exploded into one 
of the finest players BYU has ever 
had. 

Using his well-proportioned height 
to good advantage, he was high scorer 
in six of the Y’s next seven victories. 
His under-the-basket play was unbe- 
lievable, physically confounding the 
opposition at every turn. 

One of his best shots was the jump- 
and-dunk, which originates near the 
hoop. Defenders who tried to stop this 
one generally ran the risk of going 
through the hoop with the ball. Big 
John also proved effective with his 
jump shot, follow, and set shot from 
the corner. 


As it turned out, Nicoll scored 27 or 
more points in six games, established 
half a dozen school records, he helped 
the Cougars to second place. He won 
unanimous all-Skyline recognition, av- 
eraged 21.2 points a game in league 
play, and just missed the conference 
scoring title by a slim 12-point margin. 

Returning this fall, Nicoll picked up 
where he had left off the season be- 
fore, scoring 22 points in the opener 
with Portland. On the Y’s annual east- 
ern swing, he hit for 30 points against 
Dartmouth in the opening round of the 
Queen City Invitational. But the next 
night, after trying only one field goal, 
John injured his knee in bringing 
down a rebound. He was out for the 
rest of the trip, plus the six games 
that followed. 

Nicoll, his desire running true to 
form, is back now, although maybe a 
little late to help the Cougars in their 
bid for the title. It’s not likely, how- 
ever, that BYU fans will see the like 
of Nicoll for a long time to come. 

For Coach Stan Watts it was just an- 
other example of the master’s touch. 
He has rounded off the edges of other 
great players at BYU, and thereby 
realized some of the rewards of coach- 
ing. 

He has never known a losing sea- 
son at BYU since taking over in 1949, 
and he has three conference champion- 
ships and an NIT title to his credit. 
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-SAN withstands the heavy traffic 
WEEKLY SVM CLASSES 5c sornoover secu cons 


and Athletic Director, Quincy Senior High School, Quincy, lilinois 


“Our gym floor is blemish-free and easy to maintain. Each week we have 
120 class periods in our new gym plus many other activities. I seriously 
doubted whether any floor sealer could withstand this heavy traffic. 
That is until Joe Murdock of Huntington Laboratories told us about 
Crystal Seal-O-San. We sealed our new floors with it and after more than 
a year’s use, our floor is in fine condition, shows no sign of wear and is 
easy to maintain.” 

Thousands of school officials insist on Seal-O-San because they find it 
is the only product that keeps floors beautiful under the most rugged 
conditions. It gives a durable, non-skid, glare-free surface that’s re- 
sistant to scuffing and rubber burns. 


The Quincy Senior High School gym- 
nasium was completed in September, 
1957. It will seat 5,000 and provides four 
stations for teaching. Architects were 
Behrensmeyer and Horn, Quincy, Ill- 
inois. Member of AIA. 


Your Huntington representative, the Man 
Behind the Drum, is only a phone call 
away. Call him or write for his name today. 


HUNTINGTON @# LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana e Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « Toronto 2, Ontario 
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SALLY J. HOLMES 


University of Nevada 
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Co-Ed of the Month 





SALLY J. HOLMES 
University of Nevada 





Sally J. Holmes is a senior at the 
University of Nevada, where she is 
majoring in physical education, and has 
a 3.3 scholastic average. 

Sally is in this year’s Who’s Who A- 
mong Students in American Univer- 
sities, and is a campus leader, being 
President of the Women’s Recreation 
Association, and House President of 
Delta Delta Delta, national social so- 
rority. Other major college activities in- 
clude membership on the Women’s Up- 
perclassmen Committee, and the Sagens, 
women’s honorary service organization. 

Sally will graduate this spring with 
a Bachelor’s Degree, and plans on con- 
tinuing her education, taking graduate 
work leading to an advanced degree 
qualifying her for a college instructor- 
ship. Her hobbies are skiing and swim- 
ming. 

Sally is the daughter of Earle “Gol- 
die” Holmes, athletic director at Comp- 
ton College, Compton, California. 

At Compton (junior) College, before 
transferring to the U. of N., she was 
president of the Associated Women Stu- 
dents, and President of Delta Kappa 
Phi Sorority. Other junco activities in- 
cluded Comette (drill team) co-cap- 
tainship, Song Leader, Student Council, 
and Usherette (service organization) 
membership. 
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Use Brand Name Equipment 
Sold By Your Local 
Sporting Goods Dealer 




















All dressed up | 


now “go, go”’ 


And ‘go’ he will. His coach, a 
discriminating fellow indeed, 
dresses his team in King-O’Shea 
uniforms. 

The game-minded coach— 
playing to win—knows King- 
O’Shea action-fit uniforms will 
assure pad hugging snugness 
with no speed-restricting bind. 

And the styling is traditionally 
King-O’Shea—a step ahead. 
These are uniforms tailored of 
the finest, lightest and most dura- 
ble fabrics available, with the 
distinctive King-O’Shea flair of 
color, balanced trims and inserts. 


King-O’Shea 
football’s favorite tailor. 


ing-O Shea 


CUSTOM BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 
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UMPING from its most successful 

football playoffs in the history of 
the 3-year-old event into the 21st an- 
nual National Intercollegiate basket- 
ball championships makes for busy 
days in the NAIA. 

The 1959 basketball tournament will 
be held March 9-14 in Kansas City’s 
Municipal Auditorium, its home since 
the start in 1938. From the current 
outlook a king-sized job awaits the 
NAIA membership in turning back 
twice-in-a-row champion Tennessee A. 
and I. State University, which won in 
1957 and 1958. The potent Tigers were 
18-0 through mid-January and heavy 
favorite to return to the tournament 
in March. To say they are favorites 
to win again would be stretching proba- 
bilities in view of the 32-game, 6-day 
grind it takes to decide the title. But 
Tennessee State is in far better posi- 
tion than anyone ever has been to cop 
a record-breaking No. 3 in a row. Only 
Tennessee State and Southwest Mis- 
souri have ever won two in a row. 
Only Hamline of St. Paul has won 
three championships although these 
were not consecutive. 

Runner-up Western Illinois has an- 
other good team with three regulars 
back but in Illinois (District 20) the 
Leathernecks have to contend with 
Southern Illinois, Illinois Normal and 
Quincy College to get back to the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate. 

Third place Texas Southern also is 
strong again and so is fourth place 
Georgetown of Kentucky. West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan, an entrant last year, is 
17-0 at mid-January and Belmont Ab- 
bey was riding an undefeated string of 
11 in North Carolina. These and oth- 
ers look like good bets at early sea- 
son. 

Along with the basketball cham- 
pionships the NAIA holds its annual 
meetings during the week. All sports 
committees and other standing com- 
mittees will be in session, as will the 
Executive Committee, ruling body of 
the organization. In addition a meet- 
ing between National Alliance Ath- 
letic Associations representatives will 
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be held. This group is composed of 
NAIA, the National Junior College 
Athletic Association and the National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations. 

Meanwhile Northeastern Oklahoma 
State College of Tahlequah is cele- 
brating the winning of the NAIA foot- 
ball title in a well played finals in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., in the Holiday 
Bowl December 20. The Redmen de- 
feated Arizona State College of Flag- 
staff, 19-13, in the finals. In doing so 
the Oklahoma team set 10 NAIA 
football championship game records. 
Arizona State set three, the teams co- 
operated in setting one and another 
was tied (by Arizona). 

A crowd of 8,628 was in Al Lang 
field, a converted baseball park, and 
another estimated 15 million saw the 
game on CBS television. A waterfront 
spectacular involving water skiers, 
jumping boats and a tremendous half- 
time show on the field involving 
youngsters by the score added to the 
TV spectacular. 

The NAIA football program was ex- 
panded this year to include two semi- 
final playoff games to decide the final 
contestants. Northeastern Oklahoma 
defeated St. Benedict’s of Atchison, 
Kan., 19-14, at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
Arizona State defeated Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, 41-12, in Tucson, Ariz. 
Both games were played on December 
6. 





Stan Jackson of California Poly- 
technic College, Pomona, set records 
in passing and total offense to wind 
up the NAIA regular football season. 
Jackson threw for 1,994 yards and had 
a total offense mark of 2,478 yards for 
his new marks. He was defending 
champion in both categories and broke 
his own records. 

Junior Wolfe of Panhandle A. and 
M. College, Goodwell, Okla., set a scor- 
ing record with 150 points on 25 
touchdowns. He got 48 of them in one 
game, also a new record. Also during 
the season Royce McDaniel of Lewis 
and Clark College set a passing record 


of 351 yards thrown against Whitman 
College. 


Don Skopinski of California, Pa., 
State Teachers College set a season 
punting record of 46.6 yards a kick. 

Other champions: Rushing, Brad 
Hustad of Luther, Ia., College, 1,354 
yards (150.4 a game); pass receiving, 
Charles Smith, Langston University, 
Langston, Okla., 28 catches, 541 yards, 
77.2 game average; team total offense, 
Missouri Valley College, 3,597 yards, 
game average 449.6; rushing offense, 
Huron, South Dakota, College, 3,180 
yards, 353.3 yards a game; passing of- 
fense, California Poly (Pomona), 2,176 
yards, 217.6 a game; team defense, 
West Virginia Tech, 1083 yards, 120.4 
a game; rushing defense, California, 
Pa., Teachers, 392 yards, 49.0 a game; 
passing defense, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind., 222 yards, 27.8 
a game. 





Earl (Bud) Myers, track and cross 
country coach at Mankato, Minn., State 
College, has been named as chairman 
of the NAIA track committee. Myers 
has been on the committee represent- 
ing Area 4. His teams have taken part 
in most of the seven NAIA track 
championships and stand 16th in num- 
ber of points won in the NAIA mem- 
bership. 





A. O. Duer, executive secretary of 
the NAIA, and three officers of the 
organization will serve as representa- 
tives of NAIA to the annual meetings 
of the AAU. Those serving are Al 
Garten, Eastern New Mexico Universi- 
ty, president of NAIA; John Knight, 
Bethany, W. Va., College, first vice 
president of NAIA, and Leo Nichol- 
son, Central Washington College, third 
vice president of NAIA. Duer will act 
as NAIA member on the AAU board 
of governors. 

The two groups recently signed arti- 
cles of affiliation which will enable 
them to cooperatively work on prob- 
lems of standardizing and solidifying 
the concept of amateurism in athletics. 





Ed VanderHeuval of Central Michi- 
gan College set a course record of 
20:55.6 in winning the 4-mile NAIA 
cross country championship at Omaha 
University November 29. Tom O’Rior- 
dan of Ireland and Idaho State Col- 
lege was second, also breaking the old 
mark with a time of 21:04. 

Paul Whitely and Dennis Matheson 
ran third and fourth to lead Emporia, 
Kan., State Teachers to the team 
crown. South Dakota State was second, 
Oklahoma Baptist third, San Diego 
State fourth and Central Michigan 
fifth. A total of 91 runners represent- 
ing 20 colleges started, a new high for 
the 3-year-old meet. 
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A new concept for 
HEALTH 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION 

plus SAFETY! 


"The child’s interests tend toward motor acts.” 





"if the individual has been active throughout childhood and 
youth maximum fitness is achieved earlier.” 


From JOHPER and 
Journal of the A.M. A 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES . . . whether as instructor, super- 
visor, coach, director, principal, superintendent . . . to 
provide healthful recreation and effective physical educa- 
tion ... are often made complex and difficult by the fact 
that children’s interests areso strongly “‘toward motor acts”’. 


SAFETY AT PLAY is no simple matter when gyms and play- 
grounds are crowded with active youngsters. The Cosom 
SAFE-T-PLAY idea grew out of your need to prevent 
physical injury as you promote physical fitness. 


THE LIGHTNESS AND RESILIENCE of Polyethylene make 
Cosom bats, balls and other equipment SAFE for even 
first grades and yet challenging to the skill and strength of 
high school students and adults. Because of these unique 
qualities, SAFE-T-PLAY Scoops, Bats, Balls and Bowlite® 
(regulation bowling that needs no costly alleys) are now in 
daily use, indoors and outdoors, by schools, colleges, play- 
grounds, recreation departments, churches, hospitals and 
institutions all across America. 


SAFE-T-PLAY PRODUCTS are made of 
unbreakable rugged, resilient yet 
feather-light Polyethylene plastic; safe 
for indoor play, weather-proof and 
long-lived for outdoors. 


‘ 

















This helpful [ieee 
new book aa 
is FREE move 








cosom 
COSOM Si-TPUYs) INDUSTRIES, INC. 
6012 WAYZATA BLVD. ane MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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Batter gets a hit in game of Scoop Diamond ball. With 


the 30” Safe-T-Bat, this game can be enjoyed by 
adults as well as youngsters. 


Teach regulation bowling with Bowlite. 
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National 
Junior 
College 


Association 


Editor’s Note: With this issue COACH 
& ATHLETE inaugurates a regular col- 
umn covering the activities of the Junior 
Colleges of the nation. We are fortunate 
to have as our columnist for the Junior 
Colleges, Bill Shawhan. Bill played quar- 
terback at Compton College before en- 
tering the service. After three years in 
the Far East, he returned to direct the 
1958 Compton team to the Conference 
Championship. He received the Annual 
“Fred Dobbs Trophy” for outstanding 
achievements in football, scholarship, 
citizenship, fellowship, and sportsman- 
ship. He is now Director of Athletic Pub- 
licity at Compton College and assists the 
Junior College Association with its news 
service. News of the. Junior Colleges is 
at the fingertips of this capable writer, 
and our readers may expect an interest- 
ing and informative column from his flu- 
ent pen. We are happy to welcome him 
into the family of COACH & ATHLETE 
columnists who are doing a tremendous 
job of covering the sports scenes in the 
several regions of the nation. 


T TOOK SEVERAL YEARS of spade work, 

but it finally paid off this fall when 
eight junior colleges were awarded 
ROTC units. Back in 1951 at the 
NJCAA Convention in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, two juco boosters were dis- 
cussing the fact that the junior colleges 
were being discriminated against (Ko- 
rean War) because senior colleges with 
ROTC units were using the officer 
training programs to raid the two- 
year institutions, who had to sit help- 
lessly by and watch their men transfer 
to four-year schools. 

One of the principals to the conversa- 
tion was a California athletic director, 
Earle “Goldie” Holmes of Compton, 
who was explaining to the other, a real 
hometown juco athletic supporter, 
Brady Gentry of Tyler, Texas, all 
about the problems facing the junior 
colleges in those days. 


Scarcely a year had passed before 
Mr. Gentry found himself a Texas rep- 
resentative in the Halls of Congress. 
He remembered his talk with Holmes, 
and wrote asking if Goldie could at- 
tend a meeting of Congressmen he was 
setting up in Washington to discuss the 
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problem. Holmes attended and present- 
ed the juco picture; now five and one- 
half years later comes word that eight 
jucos will offer the Air Force ROTC 
program for the first time. If it proves 
satisfactory it will be expanded to in- 
clude other two-year colleges. Fitting- 
ly, Compton was one of the eight se- 
lected. 


PENALTY DISTANCE MAJOR 1959 
NJCAA FOOTBALL RULE CHANGE 


The National Alliance Committee, 
consisting of the National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association, the National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, and the National As- 
sociation of Intercollegiate Athletics, 
held its mid-winter football rules meet- 
ing in New Orleans last month. This is 
the second year in the young life of the 
Alliance group. 

Over 20,000 high schools, 450 small 
colleges (NAIA), and 350 junior col- 
leges (NJCAA) play under the Alliance 
rules. 

No penalty will take the pigskin 
more than halfway from the enforce- 
ment spot to the offender’s goal line 
in football in 1959. This change, and 
one of experimental nature — allowing 
each state or conference to use a meth- 
od of its choice to avoid tie games in 
football — were the only major 
changes made in the joint playing code 
by the committee in its midwinter 
meeting in New Orleans last month. 

The NJCAA was represented by 
President Reed K. Swenson of Weber 
College in Ogden, Utah, and Secretary 
Hobart Bolerjack of the Community 
College in Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

Next Alliance Committee Meeting 
will be in Kansas City, Missouri on 
March 13 and 14. 


ALL STAR JUCO GRID GAME 
GATE FLOP 


Quote and unquote: All-Star Juco 
Football Game Director Mose Simms 
disappointed over the small turnout, 
some 2,000 for the December contest in 
Stockton, California was heard to re- 
mark, “The people of Stockton will 
have to travel a long way if they ex- 
pect to see this game next year.” 

It must have cost Mose and his Wig- 
wam Wisemen of America associates 





more than $10,000 according to John 
Peri, Stockton Record sports editor, 
to present the financial fiasco which 
the West won from the East, 33 to 14. 

Some 4,000 fans attended the first all 
star game in Jackson, Mississippi, 
which the West won 7 to 6 in 1956. 
Only 3,093 paid to see the 1957 contest 
again held in Jackson, and won by the 
East, 26 to 7. 

Only winner in this year’s contest 
appears to be the College of Pacific. 
Al Goldfarr, writing in the Stockton 
Record, reports that the Bengals ap- 
pear to have lured some dozen All 
Star bruisers, including Joe Hernan- 
dez, New Mexico Military Institute’s 
number one 1958 juco gridiron ground 
gainer, to the Tiger campus. This isn’t 
too bad considering the C.O.P. recruit- 
ers had to match wits with the likes 
of free-spending scouts from such insti- 
tutions of higher learning as Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Houston, and some 
Pacific Coast Conference members. 


NO MORE FOOTBALL AT LASSEN 


Lassen Junior College at Susanville, 
California has thrown in the gridiron 
towel reports Athletic Director Dave 
Nelson. Lassen, which drew only an 
average attendance of 50 at its home 
pigskin games last fall, will continue, 
however, to field teams in other sports, 
says Nelson. 


NEW AND OLD INTERMOUNTAIN 
JUCO CHANGES 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints recently announced it was 
moving Ricks College from Rexburg, 
Idaho to Idaho Falls, a larger com- 
munity, and would establish a juco in 
the Salt Lake City area. 

Proposals are also being pushed for 
the State of Utah to establish junior 
colleges in the Salt Lake area and in 
the Utah Basin at Roosevelt. 


NJCAA REPRESENTATIVES ON 
NATIONAL COMMITTEES 

NJCAA Secretary, Hobart Bolerjack, 
was appointed this fall to the Board of 
Directors of the People-to-People 
Sports Committee, an organization 
dedicated to create world good will 
through athletic competition among the 
nations of the world. Association Treas- 
urer, Gerald D. Allard, represented the 
jucos at the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation huddles. 

Bolerjack is Dean of Men at Benton 
Harbor, Michigan’s Community College. 
Allard is Director of Athletics at Long 
Island Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute in Farmingdale, New York. 


NEW YORK YANKEES OF 
EMPIRE CIRCUIT 


Erie Tech of Buffalo, New York 
is being called the New York Yankees 
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of the Empire State Basketball Con- 
ference, owning the best won-lost 
record over the past four year span, 
while winning the circuit title three 
times. George Killian is the Erie 
coach. 

JUCO TRANSFERS MAKE GOOD 

More and more senior college basket- 
ball coaches are looking to the jucos 
for hardwood material, and they are 
getting it. 

Adolph Rupp at Kentucky came up 
with a couple of dandies this season — 
Sid Cohen, sensational 6-1 leader from 
Kilgore, Texas’ 1958 NJCAA Champs, 
and Benny Coffman, 6-2 gunner from 
Lindsay-Wilson of Columbia, Ken- 
tucky. 

John Nicoll, an All-America at East- 
ern Arizona College in 1957, is ringing 
the bell at Brigham Young University 
this winter. Last season at B.Y.U. John 
averaged 17.8 points a game, hit 44 per 
cent of his shots, and pulled down 307 
rebounds. 

Arkansas City’s Del Heidebrecht 
(23.3) is a regular at the University of 
Oklahoma. Kelly Chapman, a juco All- 
America at Tyler, Texas, becomes eli- 
gible for play at Texas A & M the 
second semester this school year. 

John Grayson, Idaho State College 
mentor, is probably the most ambitious 
seeker of juco standouts, having some 
half-dozen junior college transfers on 
his squad this winter, including Hutch- 
inson, Kansas’ Charles Reynolds. Benny 
Crum, the former Pierce College stand- 
out from Woodland Hills, California 
is starring for UCLA at a guard spot 
this winter. Jerry Bimm of Fullerton, 
California is doing a top-flight job for 
USC also this winter, while Compton 
College has three starters at Long 
Beach State College, in Dave Hubbard, 
Ron Showalter, and Jim Waters. 


In fact, all of Compton Coach Rex 
Dixon’s Western State Conference 
Championship starters of last year are 
at senior colleges now, with the ex- 
ception of the Tartars’ All-America 
guard, Jim Stephens, who is still on 
the Maroon and Gray campus improv- 
ing his grade average so that he may 
enter the University of California at 
Berkeley. Walt Ramsey is at Adrian 
College in Michigan; Herm Mason is 
first string at Whittier (Calif.) College; 
and Tom Hughes is playing with Ari- 
zona State University at Tempe. 


HUTCHINSON JUCO BASKET- 
BALL CAPITAL 

Hutchinson, Kansas established a na- 
tional juco record for home basketball 
attendance last year. A total of 27,400 
persons saw the Kansas team in regu- 
lar season play, with another 35,000 
seeing the team in the NJCAA Tourna- 
ment games. 
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To name a few senior colleges out 
drawn by Hutchinson — Missouri drew 
26,700; Dartmouth 22,500; Florida 
21,422; Georgia 12,000; and Colgate 
4,500 at home. Arkansas City, Kansas 
drew 25,250 through the home turn- 
stiles. 

The Kansas Juco Conference is the 
“hottest” in the nation on an attend- 
ance-per-population basis, drawing 
some 100,000 for its home hardwood 
games. 

JUCO HORSEHIDE WORLD SERIES 
IN GRAND JUNCTION 


The 1959 NJCAA Baseball Cham- 
pionship will be decided in Grand 
Junction, Colorado during the week 
of May 17. Last year’s national dia- 
mond play was hosted by Northeast- 
ern Oklahoma College at Miami. Grand 
Junction’s Mesa College is sponsoring 
the 1959 play. Jay Tolman, Mesa’s Dean 
of Men, is the NJCAA Baseball Com- 
mittee Chairman. 


COLLEGIANS PROTEST RAIDS 


Junior and senior college baseball 
coaches have asked the major leagues 
and their affiliates to cease their “ruin- 
ous indiscriminate talent hunting” in 
schools which, they claim, is injurious 
to the boys involved. Their claim is 
based on a survey made by the Ameri- 
can Association of College Baseball 
Coaches, which shows that less than 
five per cent of the collegians who 
signed professional contracts reached 
the major leagues. 

The survey also showed that 81 per 
cent of college freshmen and 77 per 
cent of college sophomores who signed 
professional contracts during the past 
10 years withdrew permanently from 
college. Of the 47 collegians who 
signed professional bonus contracts 
since 1947, 12 remained in the majors, 
22 were out of baseball, and the re- 
maining 13 were scattered between 
Class AA and Class B. 


COACHING CHANGES 
BEATTY GOES TO SANTA ANA 


The Potato Bowl’s 1958 winning 
coach, Homer Beatty, is giving up his 
post at Bakersfield, California to take 
over at Santa Ana this coming fall due 
to a family illness. In seven years at 
Bakersfield Beatty’s teams won 53, lost 
7, and had 2 ties. 

Beatty succeeds Dick Hill at Santa 
Ana, who resigned to coach at a new 
high school scheduled to open this fall 
in Santa Ana. 


HACKETT MOVES UP 


Walt Hackett will be the new head 
football coach at Cerritos College in 
Norwalk, California when the 1959 pig- 
skin season opens. He moves up to the 
top Falcon spot from an assistant po- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Junior College 
(Continued from Page 35) 
sition, when Earl L. Klapstein, head 
mentor for Cerritos the past two sea- 
sons, was elevated to Dean of Men. 
KAHLER LEAVES RANKS 

Dan Kahler, Arkansas City, Kansas 
Juco basketball mentor, leaves the 
coaching ranks at the end of this cage 
season to become principal of the Ark. 
City Senior High School. Dan’s coach- 
ing shoes will be hard to fill as his 
teams have had the winning habit. 

FITZSIMMONS AT MOBERLY 

Lowell “Cotton” Fitzsimmons, a juco 
All-America Cager at Hannibal-La- 
Grange (Missouri) College is directing 
the play of the Moberly, Missouri Grey- 
hounds this winter. He replaces Mau- 
rice John, who stepped up to the sen- 
ior college ranks this season to coach 
the Drake University Bulldogs. 

EMPIRE CONFERENCE COACH- 

ING ASSIGNMENTS 

John Marks of Cobleskill (N.Y.) Ag- 
gies is in his first season as coach this 
winter, while Dick Giedlin at Alfred 
Tech, Stan Cohen at Canton Tech, and 
Dan Dudek at Paul Smith’s are in 
their second year. 

Veteran loop mentors are George 
Killian at Erie Tech, Dick Baldwin at 
Broome Tech, Jon Carpenter at Mo- 


hawk Valley Tech in Utica, and John 
Morczkowski at Hudson Valley Tech 
in Troy. 

CITY COUNCILMAN DIAMOND 

COACH 

Chet Crain, who gave up coaching 
the Compton (Calif.) College horse- 
hiders some years back for politics, 
and an English instruction assignment 
at the Tartar school, is back on the 
diamond this spring helping Coach 
Tommy Upton tutor the West Coast 
school’s baseball players. Oh yes, Chet 
is still teaching English and is on the 
Compton City Council. A busy man 
we would say. 

POPULAR LACC COACH 
CANCER VICTIM 

The many juco friends of Carrol 
Lewis were saddened when the popu- 
lar Los Angeles City College athletic 
department staff member lost his fight 
with cancer this winter. Lewis coached 
the Cub cross-country runners in the 
fall, and helped Wendell Smith with 
the track thinclads in the spring. 

NEW W.S.C. COACHES 

New Western State Conference 
coaches this school year include How- 
ard I. Stein, assistant basketball at 
Compton; Tommy Kalmanir, the form- 
er pro, assistant football at Glendale; 
Scott Hudson, basketball at Pasadena; 
and Raymond T. Bishop, football at 












with the latest trends of the game. 


mentals of blocking and muscle building. 


2- & 3-MAN 
BLOCKING SLEDS 


Vibra-Whirl 2- and 3- 
man sleds are ideally 
suited for today’s foot- 
ball. ““Mustang” design 
allows the sleds to rear 
up, teaching players to 
block up, screening de- 
ception of the backfield. 


2-MAN SLED 
$225 

3-MAN SLED 
$295 

















Football training equipment, to be effective, must keep pace 
Vibra-Whirl sleds meet 
all the requirements of today’s style, and train in the funda- 


a unit, to move on “snap” and to develop leg 
muscles. Although of strong, all-steel construction, they 
are light enough to allow follow through blocking 

and teach agility. (Extra weight can easily be added.) 
The recoil action produced by the exclusive spring 
design adds realism and develops in-balance power. 


Distributed exclusively by Cramers of Gardner, Kansas 
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Pierce College in Woodland Hills. Tay 
Brown, Compton’s grid mentor, will al- 
so coach the Tartar Tennis team this 
spring. Gene Martin moves up as ath- 
letic director at Ceritos College in Nor- 
walk, replacing Earl L. Klapstein, who 
for the past two years has served as 
the Falcons’ athletic director and head 
football coach. 

COMPTON SEEKS JUNIOR 

COLLEGE, NCAA BREAKUP 

A movement for California Junior 
Colleges to break away from NCAA 
football rules because of a change in 
the goal posts was initiated Friday by 
Compton College. 

Compton director of Athletics Earl 
J. Holmes requested Kenneth M. Kerns, 
commissioner of the Western State 
Conference, to poll members on the 
possibility of playing under alliance 
football rules instead of NCAA rules. 

Holmes said widening the goal posts 
from 19 feet, 2 inches to 24 feet would 
prove expensive for the junior colleges 
which do not in most cases play on 
their own fields. 

Long Beach City College followed 
Compton’s action and requested Metro- 
politan Conference Commissioner Ce- 
cil Zaun to make a similar poll in the 
Metro Loop in which L.B.C.C. holds 
membership. 

W.S.C. Members are — Cerritos at 
Norwalk, Compton, Glendale, L.A.C.C., 
Pierce at Woodland Hills, Pasadena, 
and Ventura. 

Metro Members are — Bakersfield, 
El Camino, E.L.A.J.C., Long Beach, 
Harbor at Wilmington, Valley at Van 
Nuys, San Diego, and Santa Monica. 


SPRING SEMESTER PROGRAM 


The NJCAA’s spring semester sched- 
ule of sponsored events is reproduced 
here for our readers’ convenience and 
future reference — 

Feb. 26 thru Mar. 15 — Sixteen Re- 
gional Basketball Tournaments and 
Playoffs qualifying winners for 
National Championship play 

Mar. 16 thru Mar. 21 — National Jun- 
ior College Athletic Association 
Convention in Hutchinson, Kansas 
at Hotel Bisonte 

Mar. 17 thru Mar. 21 — National Junior 
College Athletic Association Cham- 
pionship Basketball Tournament at 
Hutchinson, Kansas 

May 15 thru May 16 — National Jun- 
ior College Athletic Association 
Championship Track and Field 
Meet at Hutchinson, Kansas 

May 15 thru May 16 — National Junior 
College Athletic Association Exe- 
cutive Committee Meeting, Baker 
Hotel, Hutchinson, Kansas 

Week of May 17 — National Junior 
College Athletic Association Cham- 
pionship Baseball Tournament at 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
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ROLLER 
KAT LN bechiaoe 


recreation that entertains more people 










New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 


Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 


in less Space... 


Roller skating is a sport. enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 








4479-B West Lake, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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IRVING T. MARSH 


New York Herald Tribune 


T WAS A TREMENDOUS talk that Col. 

Earl H. Blaik, the retiring football 
coach at Army, made the other week 
when he accepted the award of the 
Touchdown Club of New York for 
“contributions to football over the 
years.” 

Undoubtedly you’ve heard many ac- 
ceptance addresses. They usually say, 
sometimes well, sometimes not so well, 
the same thing — “Thank you, this is 
the greatest honor I’ve ever received.” 


But Col. Blaik, demonstrating the 
fact that he is a gentleman and a 
scholar as well as a great football 
coach, said much more. 


His talk had humor, sentiment, hu- 
mility — and made news. Through 
the courtesy of Armed Forces Radio, a 
transcript of the address was obtained. 
Because this writer thinks it’s really 
that fine, here it is, with a few dele- 
tions that were merely asides: 


Men of football: I think probably the 
first thing I should do tonight is to put 
this presentation, or whatever it may 
be, in proper perspective. Not every- 
body in this country has the acclaim 
for me that you have, so I went 
through some of my correspondence 
and extracted a few items which I 
shall read to you. 

Here’s the first one. It came after the 
Pittsburgh game. 

“Your dumbness caused the 
Army a tie. Why didn’t you go 
for a field goal. And youw’re a 
coach? You cost me dough.” 

And that was signed by “A Tax- 
payer.” 

The next one that I culled was this: 

“You are to the Army as Duro- 
cher was to the Giants. I hope 
some team knocks your brains out. 

(signed) Anti Blaik 

The next one comes from someone 
up the valley from West Point: 

“So you consumed another set- 
up. Wait until you meet the Navy, 
you bum.” 

And it’s signed “Vassar.” 

I know that this is authentic because 
no man would have said “consumed.” 

This is a ’56 edition which I like par- 
ticularly well: 

“Whoever thought you were a 
coach anyway. Why did you kick 
off and where did you get that 
jerk of a quarterback? You stink. 
And this my friends was signed — 

“By a Friend.” 

These are all authentic. 

In coaching football you have many 
frustrating moments and I look back 
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to the 51 game when so few of our 
men had any experience. It was against 
the Navy and this is a subject that I 
have not talked about before. We were 
in a difficult position and I remember 
so well standing on the side line with 
this young plebe quarterback, patting 
him on the back and sending him in- 
to the game with good instructions. 

He ran out onto the field like he was 
going to do something. He got out 
there and he turned around and he 
ran all the way back to me. This is 
the message he carried, I say it’s been 
a secret for many years. This, mind 
you, was in front of 100,000 people 
and fifty million on television. He 
said, “Coach, Coach, what did you tell 
me to do? I forgot.” And that’s the 
gospel truth. 

My good friend Col. McEwan (Col. 
Bill McEwan, a former Army coach) 
says why don’t you say something 
about the Lonely End. The Lonely 
End was conceived with one express 
purpose and that was to destroy cor- 
ner defenses or Oklahoma defenses, 
as we know them. This it did. The 
year previous to this, every team we 
played used the corner defense. This 
year we saw the corner defense for 
three plays and that was in the South 
Carolina game. Never again did we see 
it. No team defensed the Army team 
completely this year. 

Even our own team didn’t do it and 
we had a great defensive football team 
this year. One score against our team 
on the ground, three by air, a remark- 
able record. If I were to fault the 
Army team this year, it would be that 
we went conservative. We did a tre- 
mendous job in the early games and 
like a man who gets rich and wants 
to put his money in tax-free bonds, we 
began to look at our record. The con- 
sequence was we didn’t play the unin- 
hibited ball the Lonely End calls for 
that we did in the first two games. It 
has tremendous possibilities. 

Now a lot of you men have asked 
me how did the Lonely End get his 
signals? I realize that if I were to tell 
that tonight it would take the romance 
out of the Lonely End formation. On 
the other hand, it might be a nice idea 
to know how simple it is, so I’m going 
to tell you. 

If you recall, Caldwell (Joe Cald- 
well, quarterback) stood behind the 
huddle and he always had a towel on 
his back, like that. Well, he’d take that 
towel and massage it, like this. All he 
was doing was wiping his hands. His 
hands perspired a lot. 

But, if you had watched Caldwell 
closely, and many did, you would have 
noticed, for example, that when he 
lined up facing the huddle that his 
two feet were in different positions 
at the time. If his feet were parallel 


or in a closed stance, as we called it, 
it meant a run. If his left foot was for- 
ward, it meant a run. But if his right 
foot was forward, it meant a pass and 
all you have is a pass or a run. So 
there you have it. 

Now, what does this award mean 
to me. It means years of association 
with men like you, without whose in- 
terest in football pleasant things like 
this tonight wouldn’t be possible and 
I dare say that football itself would 
starve. It means years of association 
with sports writers, men of the press 
— interesting, fascinating, wonderful 
men. Some of them are my closest 
friends. In all the years that I have 
coached, never did a sports writer 
breach a confidence and that covers 
thirty-two years. It means years of 
association with wonderful young 
coaches who are dedicated to a tough- 
er-fibered America. Coaches like I 
have on my staff this year. And I 
might add this is one of the finest 
staffs I ever had. 

Now, this last part I should like to 
read, because I don’t want any misun- 
derstanding on it. 

Of course this means years of as- 

sociation with wonderful young men of 
Dartmouth College and wonderful 
young cadets of the Military Academy. 
They understood my philosophy of 
football. They understand that football 
is incidental to the purpose of the 
players being in college and I am in- 
debted for that thought, that under- 
standing so fundamental to the game 
to none other than Dr Hopkins (Dr. 
Ernest Hopkins, president emeritus of 
Dartmouth). These men demonstrated 
so many times that winning football, 
championship football, is compatible 
phim the highest standards of educa- 
ion. 
_ As undergraduates, they were the 
intellectual equals of their contempo- 
raries and as graduates their achieve- 
ments have stood the test of the most 
jaundiced academic eye. And many of 
these men are here tonight. Last and 
very important, they believed as I be- 
lieve that the purpose of football is to 
win. The objective of football is to win, 
without question. 

This is what I would like to say to 
all, be you from the Ivy League, be 
you from the Service Academies or be 
you from Slippery Rock — to de- 
emphasize football is to dilute the will 
to win, which in turn is to discourage 
the individual’s competitive urge. And 
may I add, when you rationalize the 
objective to win, all these fine virtues 
that you attach to football are lost. 

And now, to the men of Dartmouth 
who played for me, the men of West 
Point, I owe much to you. You have 
been the joy of coaching. 

Thanks to the Touchdown Club — 
thank you. 
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JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


it DOESN’T SEEM possible for the ri- 
valry to wax any hotter, but there 
was so much interest in the Everett 
Case-Frank McGuire meeting on Jan- 
uary 14th that the return match be- 
tween North Carolina and N. C. State 
was hurriedly put on a statewide tele- 
vision network so that the public could 
witness the hardwood spectacle. 

When they met for the first time, 
N. C. State had just been voted the 
nation’s No. 1 collegiate quint in the 
Associated Press’ weekly ratings and 
North Carolina was close behind in 
fourth position in the poll. 

The 12,400-seat Reynolds Coliseum 
on the N. C. State campus was sold 
out long before the tipoff — several 
days, in fact — and the seating capaci- 
ty was enlarged to 13,000 by the addi- 
tion of temporary seats at vacant spots 
around the mammoth athletic plant. 

“T feel sure we could have sold 
20,000 tickets,” remarked Coach Case. 
“There’s really no telling how many 
people the game would have drawn if 
we had had room. I'll tell you one 
thing: I’ve never seen such a demand 
for tickets for any game since I came 
here 13 years ago.” 

The game was not televised despite 
the early sellout. When the smoke 
cleared away, North Carolina had up- 
set the top-ranked Wolfpack, 72-68, in 
a bruising overtime battle which left 
the packed hguse limp from excite- 
ment. The Wolfpack pressed the Tar 
Heels from start to finish, and had 
three starters on the bench with five 
personal fouls during the five-minute 
extra period. 

Since so many basketball addicts 
missed this thriller, consideration was 
given to staging Carolina’s home game 
in Reynolds Coliseum since Chapel 
Hill’s Woollen Gymnasium accommo- 
dates only 4,800 for basketball. But 
Raleigh was voted out because it was 
felt Carolina students deserved the re- 
turn game. Thus, it was staged before 
a seven-station statewide TV audience 
despite the fact the University owned 
and operated TV station also beamed 
it to the public by broadvision. 

If broadvision needs clarifying, the 
University puts Carolina’s home bas- 
ketball games on its own student TV 
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station, which has statewide range, 
and withholds the commentary. Fans 
must listen to one of several radio 
broadcasts to pick up the play-by- 
play account of the game. 

What’s behind this unusual situa- 
tion? Well, the University TV station 
is a non-profit operation with no com- 
mercials and the radio broadcasters 
complained they couldn’t sell. the 
games to sponsors if they were free on 
TV. So, the ultimate result is broad- 
vision — picture TV and sound on 
radio. 

GETTING BACK to the Case-McGuire 
rivalry, it’s one of the keenest in the 
nation’s college cage ranks. Case, who 
came out of the Navy to put N. C. 
State on the basketball map in his 
first year of 1946, had a free run of 
the land, so to speak, until McGuire 
was lured away from St. John’s to come 
South in 1953. 

North Carolina and N. C. State are 
brother institutions of the Consolidat- 
ed University of North Carolina, and 
an intense athletic rivalry has existed 
between the two schools located 25 
miles apart since they opened their 
doors for business. 

However, Case hadn’t lost a single 
basketball game to Carolina until Mc- 
Guire arrived on the scene to rebuild 
the Tar Heel basketball fences. The 
Casemen had spanked the Tar Heels 
no less than 15 consecutive times. 

In their first meeting, on Case’s 
home court, McGuire, the dapper New 
Yorker, upset N. C. State to smash 
Carolina’s 15-game losing streak at the 
hands of the Wolfpack. 

They’ve played before packed hous- 
es ever since with the public always 
clamoring for seats. Case bounced 
back from that initial series setback 
to sweep the next six games from Mc- 
Guire, giving him a 6-1 lead in the 
rivalry. 

But McGuire had tutored his Tar 
Heels to six wins in the last seven 
games (excluding the Feb. 18th date) 
to pull within one of deadlocking the 
personal series between two of the 
country’s leading coaches. Case led, 10 
games to nine. 

When this was written, the two arch 
rivals were rated among the first four 


teams in the two wire service polls, 
North Carolina pushing Kentucky for 
the No. 1 slot. The Old North State, 
land of the long leaf pine, had the 
honor of being the only state in the 
union with two schools among the 
nation’s top ten teams. 

With these ball clubs ranking so 
high in the various polls, it goes 
without saying they are focusing na- 
tional attention on college basketbali 
in this immediate section. 


Members of the six-year-old Atlantic 
Coast Conference, one of the youngest 
major athletic organizations in the 
country, they are also attracting the 
cream of the schoolboy talent from the 
Eastern seaboard. 

With these brother institutions creat- 
ing so much interest, basketball goals 
are springing up in backyards of 
homes in the city and rural areas clear 
across North Carolina. 

Only this year Case gave four-year 
basketball scholarships to two Dur- 
ham (N. C.) High School seniors who 
are playing standout ball for the N. C. 
State freshmen. They are six-eight 
Johnny Key and six-five Jimmy Whit- 
field. It marked the first time Case has 
awarded full scholarships to two boys 
off the same team. 


“High school basketball has im- 
proved more than 100 per cent since 
I’ve been here,” declares Case, who 
is rounding out his 13th season at N. C. 
State. 

“T’ve noticed the brand of basketball 
in the schools has improved greatly,” 
adds McGuire, who is finishing his 
seventh year at North Carolina. 
“Schoolboy coaching clinics have 
sprung up all over the State and sum- 
mer basketball camps are increasing 
each year. More and more schools are 
employing coaches to teach basketball 
fundamentals instead of turning the 
sport over to classroom instructors.” 


The State has four major colleges 
bidding for basketball talent since 
Duke and Wake Forest, also members 
of the Atlantic Coast Conference, grab 
off their share of homegrown material. 


From an attendance angle, the State 
is smashing all known records. In Jan- 
uary, North Carolina and N. C. State, 
ruling heavy favorites over their op- 
ponents, attracted 16,096 paid custom- 
ers to a two-night doubleheader with 
Clemson and South Carolina at Char- 
lotte. —_ 

The payoff was $6,500 for each of 
the four competing schools, almost 
matching the $8,754.16, plus travel and 
lodging expenses, each of the eight 
participating teams received in the 
three-day Dixie Classic at Raleigh in 
December. The eight-team field drew 
a record-breaking total of 73,600 spec- 
tators for three days of basketball. 
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TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


PERCY BEARD, Florida’s track 
coach, has been accorded a high honor. 

The lanky ex-hurdler has_ been 
named assistant coach of the U. S. 
track team for the Pan-American 
games in Chicago in late August. 

This massive show will serve as an 
Olympic preview for the U. S. team. 

The SEC, as usual, will have almost 
no one in the running for internation- 
al honors. 


JIM CORBETT, the LSU athletic di- 
rector, and his allies down at LSU are 
setting the stage for the finest track 
meet ever held in the conference in 
mid-May. 

The SEC, as you know, finally de- 
cided to move the title meet out of 
Birmingham. I’m sure Mr. Bill Streit, 
who had worked so hard on the meet 
all through the years, hated to see it 
go, but attendance had dwindled and a 
change seemed to be in order. 

Other SEC schools at the winter 
meeting in Baton Rouge said they’d 
send the usual delegation of track ath- 
letes even though the junket to LSU 
was much more expensive than a trip 
to centrally-located Birmingham. 


DALE HALL, the new Army coach 
succeeding Earl (Red) Blaik, was one 
of the most popular members of Bob 
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Woodruff’s staff at Florida for four 
years. 

Dale is the quiet type, but he has 
been recognized for several years as a 
thorough student of football. 

His many friends in Dixie hope he 
has the sort of success he deserves. 


THE SEC could conceivably be rep- 
resented in. the NCAA basketball 
tournament next month by the third 
best team in the circuit. 

Auburn, no matter what the rec- 
ord says, cannot compete, having been 
put on the NCAA shelf for illegal re- 
cruiting in football. Mississippi State 
will not go, knowing that somewhere 
along the tournament line the Maroons 
would be called upon to play against 
Negro athletes. If they did so they fear 
reprisals from the legislators who 
ladle out the tax money to state 
schools. 

Thus, it would be that the third place 
team could accept the NCAA designa- 
tion as the SEC representative. It’s 
just as likely, however, that Kentucky, 
that hardy perennial in the basketball 
garden, will beat both of them out in 
the SEC race and become the NCAA 
designate on its merits. 


THE NASHVILLE BANNER put the 
little pot in the big one a few nights 
ago to honor the 25 winners of the pa- 
per’s most valuable football award. 
The stars ranged from Beattie Feathers, 
Tennessee All-America in 1933, to 
LSU’s great Billy Cannon, the 1958 
honoree. 

Most of the old heroes were there — 
Charley Trippi, Jackie Parker, Bill 
Wade, George Cafego, Charlie Coner- 
ly, Frank Sinkwich, Walter Gilbert, 
Carl Hinkle, John Majors and Bob 
Foxx. 

It was really a memorable occasion. 


GEORGIA, we hear, is getting ready 
to build a handsome fieldhouse to seat 
about 14,000 people and to cost around 
$3,500,000. 

That would be the end of old, in- 
famous Woodruff Hall. I use the word 


“infamous” only because of the cruel 
jibes that have been aimed at the an- 
tiquated building erected 35 years ago. 
At one time the jesting became so 
rough that some of the Woodruffs, an 
illustrious Georgia family, led the 
cheering for a new building. 

“We're getting tired of hearing all of 
the jokes about Woodruff Hall,” they 
explained. 

Red Lawson, the amiable Georgia 
basketball coach, has led the cam- 
paign of ridicule. Now Red’s good-na- 
tured jibes seem to be getting results. 

Lawson once observed, “I don’t see 
why Sherman didn’t burn Woodruff 
Hall on his march to the sea.” 


A newspaperman recently asked Red 
if Woodruff Hall was really as bad a 
floor as he said it was. 

“The floor? Oh, the floor isn’t too 
bad, it’s about like the floor in the 
lobby of a beat-up third-rate hotel.” 

Lawson says Woodruff Hall is the 
only place where wind is a factor in 
the choice of goals! 


JOHN GORDY, the Tennessee cap- 
tain of 1956, is going back to pro foot- 
ball. 

Gordy, whose dad is a Dixieland jazz 
band leader, played for the Detroit 
Lions in 1957. They hit the jackpot, 
too, with a championship. Last year 
Gordy left the Lions to help coach 
the Nebraska line. He resigned that 
post a few days ago to rejoin the pro 
club, where he is tabbed as an of- 
fensive guard in 1959. 


RED LAWSON says Kentucky’s 
home floor is the toughest in basket- 
ball, or at least the SEC. 

“When the Wildcats sag a bit, or miss 
a few, the fans stand up and begin 
making a lot of noise. That picks the 
team up. That really helps. I like to 
play in a place like that. I don’t like 
to get beat but I like to see the fans 
all steamed up and the atmosphere 
charged. It’s better that way.” 

Lawson said Vanderbilt’s home floor 
ranked next to Kentucky’s in this mat- 
ter of atmosphere. 


MOST SEC COACHES think the 
basketball title will be in doubt until 
Feb. 21 when Auburn must play Ken- 
tucky in Lexington. No one envies Joel 
Eaves and his Plainsmen this assign- 
ment. 
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BERT BERTINE 


MID-WEST 


Champaign-Urbana Courier 


OST STRIKING FEATURE of the early 
M portion of the Big Ten basket- 
ball race, aside from the normal tight- 
ness of play, was the widespread use 
of that old high school favorite, the 
zone defense. 

After only four rounds had been 
played every team in the league with 
the exception of run-and-shoot Illinois 
had employed variations of the zone in 
at least one game. In any number of 
contests the defense was flaunted by 
both sides. 

This is an odd turn of events in a 
conference in which not too many years 
ago there was a gentlemen’s agreement 
among the coaches not to employ the 
zone. 

Its use in some cases proved devas- 
tating. Against Northwestern, the pre- 
season favorite, for example. The Wild- 
cats were dealt a heavy blow when 
their 6-5 senior forward, Phil Warren, 
suffered a broken: bone in his foot in 
NU’s second game. 

Warren’s absence robbed Coach Bill 
Rohr of corner marksmanship to say 
nothing of rebounding and general- 
ship. At any rate, opponents were 
quick to capitalize on the situation by 
zoning NU’s 6-9 center ace, Joe Ruk- 
lick. 

In successive games Ruklick, who 
entered the conference race with a 25- 
point average, was held to six baskets 
(by Indiana), three (by Ohio State) 
and two (by Minnesota). The latter 
team checked big Joe with only five 
points. Northwestern lost all three 
games and faced a tremendous uphill 
fight through February if it was to live 
up to pre-season expectations. 

The 2-3 zone has been the most popu- 
lar but the 1-3-1 and 2-2-1 have been 
seen. Big Ten veteran observers likely 
got their biggest shock when Indiana, 
traditionally a firehouse team both on 
offense and defense like Illinois, be- 
gan using the zone. 

Coach Branch McCracken yielded to 
change because of the presence in his 
lineup of two towering players, 6-11 
Walt Bellamy and 6-8 Frank Radovich. 
Lined up on either side of the hoop 
in the zone they virtually assure cap- 
ture of every defensive rebound; and 
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also can launch the fast break the 
Hoosiers favor on attack with long 
pass-outs to the speedy men up front. 


Illinois Coach Harry Combes remains 
adamant in his refusal to switch from 
his standard man-to-man. “It seems 
to me the game is losing a lot when 
zones become general,” he observed. 
“Basketball is a game of patterns, 
cutting and running which are erased 
by the zone.” 

If truth be known, the spread of the 
zone in college basketball likely stems 
from its popularity in high schools. 
Most preps advancing to college ball 
are shy defensive fundamentals be- 
cause they played only zones. 

Combes, the lone voice in the wil- 
derness, yearns for the day when the 
colleges follow the example of the pro- 
fessionals and outlaw the zone. 

* ok * 


Perry Moss’ move from the back- 
field coach’s post at Wisconsin to the 
top football job at Florida State was 
no surprise to his admirers. 

The former star quarterback who 
guided Illinois to the Big Ten and 
Rose Bowl championships in 1946, has 
been a man on the move ever since 
he began his coaching career. In the 
space of 10 years Perry was on the 
staffs at Illinois, Washington, Louisi- 
ana State, Miami (Fla.) and Wisconsin 
before becoming the boss at Talla- 
hassee. 

Perry, incidentally, is the brother 
of Les Moss, veteran American League 
catcher now with the White Sox. 

oS * * 


Forest Evashevski got only one real 
scare in Pasadena, and it wasn’t the 
day of the Rose Bowl game when his 
Iowa Hawkeyes trampled California. 

Two nights before the game the 
phone awakened him at 3 a.m. It was 
a doctor calling. Evy’s heart leaped as 
he recalled that two years before sev- 
eral of his players had been injured 
in an auto accident in Pasadena. 

Evy didn’t know whether to laugh 
or be mad when the good doctor won- 
dered if he could fix him up with a 
couple of good tickets to the game? 

* * * 


Bic TEN PRODUCTS again were promi- 
nent in the pro football draft complet- 
ed in late January. 

Counting the first four rounds in De- 
cember, 48 Big Ten gridders were ear- 
marked for trials by the pay-for-play 
boys. Purdue, Ohio State and Michigan 
State showed the way by each pro- 
viding seven candidates as future pro- 
fessionals. 

Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan each 
contributed five, Iowa and Minnesota 
four, and Northwestern and Indiana 
two. 

The Big Ten’s top players, according 
to the pros who picked them in the 
early portion of the draft, were Randy 
Duncan, Iowa quarterback; Rich Kreit- 
ling, Illinois end; Gary Prahst, Michi- 
gan end; Don Clark, Ohio State half- 
back; Blanche Martin, Michigan State 
halfback; Mike Rabold, Indiana guard; 
Danny James, Ohio State center; Fran 
O’Brien, Michigan State tackle; Tom 
Franckhauser, Purdue end; and Dick 
Schaffrath, Ohio State end-tackle. 

* * * 


WHAT MAKES CHAMPIONS 
MENT: 

Jimmy Bowers, ace miler at Illinois, 
suffered a leg injury in mid-January 
which. the team physician estimated 
would cost him four to six weeks idle- 
ness. 

Bowers didn’t take the sentence ly- 
ing down. He immediately began a 
daily program of “running” two miles 
on crutches! He huffed and puffed 
along on the old-fashioned balcony 
track 24 laps every day. 

“You’d be surprised how this can 
help keep you in shape,” Bowers point- 
ed out. “Wonderful for the wind. To 
say nothing for the shoulders and arms; 
I may be a champion weight-lifter 
when I finish,” he grinned. 

As a prep at DeKalb, IIl., High Bow- 
ers set a national interscholastic record 
of 4:16.1 in 1956. If he recovers in time 
he’ll be favored to win the Big Ten 
mile at the indoor meet at Wisconsin, 
March 7. 


DEPART- 


* * x 
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Bill Whitmore 


F FIRST impressions mean anything, 

Baylor did very well in selecting a 
comparative unknown — in collegiate 
circles, at least — to guide their drive 
toward a return to the upper echelon 
of Southwest Conference football. John 
Bridgers scored a hit with newsmen 
and alumni of the Waco school when 
he visited the campus for the first time 
in January. His “selling job” on him- 
self must have been a dandy on Dean 
Abner McCall and his committee de- 
legated to select a successor to Sam 
Boyd. He was named to the post of 
athletic director and head coach of 
football after an interview at the 
NCAA conclave in Cincinnati without 
the traditional step of a “campus tour” 
before the announcement. 


The 37-year-old Auburn product car- 
ried excellent credentials since he was 
the tutor of the pro champion Balti- 
more Colts’ defensive unit. Bridgers 
has a real challenge at Baylor, but 
Bear partisans are confident that in 
time he’ll have a SWC title club. The 
Green and Gold hasn’t won the pen- 
nant in over thirty years, but they’ve 
had a flock of near-misses in that 
time and the law of averages indicates 
Bridgers has arrived at an opportune 
time to cash in on it. 

oo co co 


On the heels of Bridgers’ arrival on 
the SWC scene was the announcement 
that Marshall Hughes will step down 
as University of Texas head basketball 
coach after the current campaign. 
Plagued by a flock of rough breaks 
that kept his roster short of players of 
premium caliber during his three-year 
tenure, Hughes didn’t fare too well in 
the win column. But the studious North 
Texas State and Tarleton JC graduate 
won a lot of friends during his regime, 
and scored a fair share of some major 
upsets. Chances are Hughes could have 
stayed on as Texas coach and improved 
his record considerably. His present 
club is extremely green, but has some 
gifted sophomores, and the freshman 
squad is “loaded.” But Marshall is eager 
to get his doctorate in education, which 
is within easy reach, and concentrate 
on a teaching career. 

At this writing, speculation is that 
the head cage post at the state’s biggest 
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school will go either to the current very 
successful freshman mentor, Jimmy 
Viramontes, or all-time Texas great 
and veteran professional star of the 
St. Louis hawks, Slater Martin. One 
never knows in this dizzy game of 
naming coaches, though. Some outsider 
nobody ever thought about may get the 
plum. 
* * * 


Basketball will be at the peak of in- 
terest in the Southwest during Febru- 
ary as the various cage races go into 
the home stretch. The SWC chase is 
expected to go right down to the wire 
with T.C.U. rated the edge after jump- 
ing into a two-game lead in the early 
going, but no cinch by any means to 
hold first place all the way. 

The most concentrated flurry of 
games in the area will come March 
5-7 when the Texas Interscholastic 
League brings 24 teams from five di- 
visions into Austin and the University 
of Texas’ Gregory Gym for the annual 
state meet. This is a real show in 
which 24 games are unreeled in just 
three days to select state champs in 
classes AAAA, AAA, AA, A, and B 
(based on enrollment). Adding con- 
siderable color to the occasion are the 
host of fans and student cheering sec- 
tions for each team — some who travel 
as much as 500 or more miles to sup- 
port their youngsters verbally. And it 
is no small coincidence that virtually 
all college coaches in the state are in 
the stands. Capacity crowds of 8,000 
are a regular thing for all three-night 
sessions and at least a couple of the 
afternoon programs. 

* * * 


Defending champion T.C.U. and co- 
runnerup Rice are getting the jump 
on the rest of their Southwest Con- 
ference colleagues in getting spring 
grid practice underway. They each be- 
gan their allotted 18 workouts in a 28- 
day period on February 2nd and will 
wind up by the end of the month. Most 
of the other schools in the SWC have 
decided to start their drills a bit later, 
most in March though Baylor may de- 
lay as late as April to give the new 
staff more opportunity to get acclimat- 
ed to their new surroundings. T.C.U. 
returns virtually everybody from the 





squad that finished in the nation’s top 
ten and may get the tag of favorite 
again as they will try for a rarity in 
SWC circles of repeating as champs. 
Jess Neely’s Rice squad will have a 
certain amount of rebuilding since 
they lose several key men — notably 
stellar ends Buddy Dial and Gene 
Jones, and all-SWC tackle J. D. Smith. 
But the Owls will have 18 lettermen 
available for an adequate nucleus of 
veterans. The Owls and Horned Frogs, 
incidentally, will be the first two op- 
ponents in ’59 for national champion 
L.S.U. with both games slated for Bat- 
on Rouge in late September. 


* * * 


The real “shocker” of the pro grid 
draft was the Chicago Bears’ picking 
a lad in the 29th round who not only 
didn’t play college ball, he never par- 
ticipated in high school in the grid 
sport. The young man does have an 
important qualification for an athlete 
in any sport — speed. He is Olympic 
track star, Eddie Southern of the Texas 
Longhorns. If the Bears were to sign 
him, though it is extremely unlikely, 
there would be a scream heard at the 
peak of Mount Everest from the track 
buffs since Eddie is a potential gold 
medal winner at the 1960 Olympics in 
Rome. 

Bg * * 


The leading candidate as “soph of 
the year” in the SWC cage ranks is 
Clyde Rhoden of Arkansas, who is 
averaging better than 16 points a game 
and rebounds like a demon. You’d nev- 
er guess he was a basketball star on a 
first look, however. The rugged product 
from Hot Springs is built more like a 
football player, and is most effective 
with a weird shooting style that all but 
defies description. The best version 
of it is by an area track coach who 
says Rhoden shoots “like a shot putter 
who doesn’t know how to put.” He 
pumps the ball right off his shoulder, 
standing flat foot, and it would seem 
to be easy to guard but isn’t — main- 
ly because he’s not adverse to firing 
from further out than a lot of players 
would even consider shooting. 
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BILL KERCH 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Dat Warp was “stunned,” and right- 
fully so, when the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Colordao fired him last 
month. The 52-year-old Ward, whose 
ll-year football record at the Big 
Eight Conference school was 62 vic- 
tories, 41 losses and 6 ties, said he had 
absolutely no knowledge he was going 
to be cut loose. 

Ward was relieved of his coaching 
duties at the Boulder school effective 
Feb. 1, but the regents recommended 
that he continue as full professor of 
physical education in which he had 
tenure. No reasons were given by the 
regents for the firing, except that it 
was for the “best interests of the Uni- 
versity.” 

As head football coach, Ward re- 
ceived $12,800 and an additional $1,000 
expenses annually. A full professor’s 
pay starts at $7,200, so it’s apparent 
that if the right offer comes along, 
Ward will be coaching at another 
school come next fall instead of teach- 
ing at Colorado. 

The Buffaloes got off with a bang 
last fall, but then tailed off and lost 
four of their final five games to wind 
up with a 6-4 record. According to 
rumors, it wasn’t Ward’s record that 
brought about his firing. Some of the 
regents, who declined use of their 
names, said they felt Ward did not 
provide inspirational leadership. These 
same men also added he showed fa- 
voritism in handling the players and 
“had pets who were literally killed in 
action,” because they were used too 
much. 

In a sense, the rumors and lack of 
reasons for firing Ward are a slur on 
his reputation. When Ward’s 1956 team 
wound up second in the Big Seven 
Conference (as it was known then) 
with a 7-2-1 record and went on to de- 
feat Clemson in the Orange Bowl, 27- 
21, he was looked on as one of the top 
coaches in the nation. 

In 1957 his team led the nation in 
rushing with 3224 yards and it was 
among the leaders during the first half 
of this past season before falling apart. 
Undoubtedly, something occurred dur- 
ing the last five weeks of 1958 that 
was upsetting to the regents and/or 
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the alumni. Whatever it was, it seems 
the regents were most inconsiderate 
by the manner in which they handled 
the firing. 

It also appears that if the decision 
to fire Ward in those final weeks of 
the season had been reached, they 
would have followed the normal pro- 
cedure of doing so as soon as the 
schedule had been completed. Thus 
Ward and his assistants would have 
had the opportunity of finding other 
jobs. Now, because of the thoughtless- 
ness, these men and their families 
may have a rugged time of it. 

It was stated that the Colorado 
alumni became disgruntled because 
Colorado never has beaten Oklahoma, 
perennial Big Eight champ. Neither 
have most other teams, both in and 


out of the conference. At least one 
coach in the conference, Bill. Jennings 
of Nebraska, stood up for Ward by 
saying “Dal was a credit to the (Big 
Eight) conference . . . and his teams 
had fine records both inside and out- 
side the league.” 

Among names that sprung up as a 
successor to Ward were Doak Walker, 
former Southern Methodist University 
and professional star who is now liv- 
ing at Boulder; Terry Brennan, re- 
leased recently by Notre Dame, and 
Sammy Baugh, long-time Washington 
Redskins star who is coaching now at 
Hardin-Simmons. 

Ward didn’t appear overly bitter 
about his dismissal at Colorado, which 
he called “a very gratifying period of 
my life,” except that he was worried 
about his assistants being out of work. 

ok x ue 

Oscar Robertson of Cincinnati was 
finding the going rough as the Bear- 
cats moved into the final half of their 
season. But the smooth-moving “Big 
O” still managed to stay atop the na- 
tion in scoring with a 32.5 average at 
the halfway mark. 

Robertson, who tussled for the first 
time on the floor during the playing of 
the Dixie Classic, was held to his all- 
time low of 13 points in a regionally 
televised game with the Cougars in 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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HERE WAS A TIME when a _ head 

football coaching job at a collegi- 
ate institution in the Rocky Mountain 
area meant longevity, security and a 
life’s work. Gone forever are the days 
for a coach to dream of the tenure of 
the remarkable Dick Romney who 
guided the fortunes of Utah State for 
over 30 years, or the capable Harry 
Hughes who piloted the Colorado Ag- 
gies for well over 35 years or the 
steady Ike Armstrong who, for over 25 
years, recorded a brilliant list of wins 
at the University of Utah. 

It seems that Boards of Regents, fac- 
ulty committees or athletic commit- 
tees have taken the power away from 
the presidents of the institution and 
now presidents are merely pawns for 
the powerful committees. No amount 
of beautiful verbiage by the President 
of Notre Dame will convince the hon- 
est sports lover that Terry Brennan 
was removed by the wishes of the 
president. 

And Colorado University who fired 
Dal Ward by a 5-1 vote of the regents 
because “he showed favoritism in the 
handling of his players” should come 
out from behind their homemade 
smoke screen and admit that Dal just 
couldn’t beat Oklahoma. Those five 
regents should be reminded that hard- 
ly anyone else beats Oklahoma either. 

Down in the Arizona country Presi- 
dent Harvill of the University of Ari- 
zona succumbed to “committees” and 
booted out Ed Doherty and a lot of 
silly reasons were listed here, too. But 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


DURRELL “QUIG” NIELSEN 


the real reason, Doherty hadn’t won 
enough football games and, besides, 
this is the popular thing to do this 
time of the year. 

Up in Logan Evvy Faunce turned 
in his resignation but, just like the 
Brigham Young University deal on 
Hal Kopp, it was requested. And Evvy, 
too, is a young man who has done a 
pretty good job, considering all the 
adversities he has had to fight in that 
section of Utah. 

In years past a strong president, 
convinced that a football coach was on 
the right track and needed only a 
chance to demonstrate his ability and 
generalship, could keep the coach on 
the payroll despite a little criticism. 
Since government by committee has 
become the vogue a president has be- 
come only an administrator carrying 
out the decisions of the committee. 
There’s still a place for strong presi- 
dents. 

As everyone expected, Tally Stevens 
was promoted to the head grid job at 
Brigham Young University. It’s a pop- 
ular move and Tally certainly has 
demonstrated that he knows the ropes 
of the coaching circles. He inherits a 
veteran crew that finished second and 
third in the conference the last two 
years. Tally hasn’t announced his 
coaching assistants as yet but is ex- 
pected to bring in some new blood. 

* * * 

Coach John Grayson and his Idaho 

State Bengals just keep rolling right 
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along. At this point of the campaign 
the Bengals have won 13 of their 15 
starts and are heavy favorites to re- 
peat as Rocky Mountain Conference 
champs. It looks as if their chief com- 
petitors will be the John Bunn-coached 
cagers of Colorado State Teachers at 
Greeley. At the 15-game juncture, 
three of the Idaho State regulars are 
scoring in the double figures while a 
fourth is just a fraction below the 10- 
point average. Center John Bethke is 
hopping along with a 14.7 average, 
Homer Watkins has a 13.5 mark, Jim 
Rodgers is running at 13.2 and Alan 
Morris boasts a 9.6 average. Idaho 
State has played in the last six NCAA 
tournaments and is planning on anoth- 
er appearance this year. 
% * * 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH has taken a run- 
ning start to the Skyline title. The 
Utes have already won three “big” 
ones. And those are mighty important 
games. Coach Jack Gardner’s gang 
topped Montana University at Mis- 
soula, Utah State at Logan and B.Y.U. 
at Provo in the Cougars’ home game 
and at this moment are on top the 
Skyline with a glossy 5-0 mark. The 
surprise teams are Denver University 
and Utah State. The Pioneers under 
the tutelage of Hoyt Brawner have 
lost only to Utah at Salt Lake City 
and in Brawner’s words, “We intend to 
give Utah a robust argument before 
the season is finished.” 

The Pioneers are _ particularly 
pleased with the play of sophomore 
center, 6-7 Bob Grinstead, and veteran 
Jim Peay. 

Utah State, under Cecil Baker who 
jokingly says he recruits after BYU 
cuts, lost to powerful Utah but spent 
a weekend on the eastern slope and 
came back with wins over Colorado 
State U. and Wyoming. His Aggies 
could have a lot to say about the win- 
ner of the loop. 

* % a 

Pin an orchid on Harry James, the 
ambitious athletic publicity director 
for the University of Utah. Harry has 
received a national award for excel- 
lence for his 1958 Ute football bro- 
chure. The Utah booklet was one of 
12 from major colleges and 10 from 
small colleges selected by The Foot- 
ball News Magazine. It’s a splendid 
award for a splendid fellow. 

* * * 

Coach Murry Armstrong and his 
Denver University hockey team really 
did themselves proud when _ they 
turned in a sensational 4-4 tie with 
the Russian National team early this 
season. The Russians even thought the 
D.U. team was stronger than the U.S. 
Nationals. However, the tie with the 
Russians cost D.U. the services of their 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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BILL SHAWHAN 


PACIFIC COAST 


USC THROTTLED AGAIN ... 


N PERFORMANCE of his duties as Ex- 

ecutive Director of the NCAA, Wal- 
ter Byers has stepped on some sore 
toes in Southern California. With the 
time drawing near when an existing 
three year probation, initiated by the 
now defunct Pacific Coast Conference, 
was to be lifted, the NCAA has 
“pinned the tail on a donkey” and 
smothered the athletic program at USC 
with another two year penalty. I re- 
fer to a donkey because it seems that 
USC could have been more careful. 
Having been victimized once and still 
under the effects of that “farce” the 
Trojans should have had an educated 
awareness of their precarious position. 
That “turn the other cheek” routine 
doesn’t apply to big time athletics. 

The incidents which triggered the 
wrathful verdict of the NCAA were 
concerned with improper air transpor- 
tation for athletes. In one case an ath- 
lete was transported to Southern Cali- 
fornia and then farmed out to a junior 
college to make up grade deficiencies. 
In the other incident, an athlete was 
offered transportation home at Christ- 
mas time and at the end of each school 
year with the understanding that he 
would work during the vacation time 
and pay the money back. In this case 
the NCAA “supposed” that the boy 
could not make enough during the va- 
cation period to pay the money back. 
An informant close to the scene at the 
University of Southern California says 
that the NCAA gathered some of its 
information from an individual in the 
athletic department at Duke Univer- 
sity. It is thought that Al Davis, in 
charge of recruiting in the East for 
USC, and the individual at Duke were 
vying for the athlete and Davis won 
the nod. Thus a_ suspected “sour 
grapes” attitude, and reciprocation. 

A prominent official at a Pacific 
Coast Conference institution revealed, 
“We knew USC was going to be penal- 
ized again when our football team 
played in the Midwest late in Septem- 
ber. Big Ten people were questioning 
us about the very incidents on which 
the NCAA finally nailed the Trojans. 
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And to the best of our knowledge, this 
was before the NCAA had officially 
been notified of the cases. Many peo- 
ple are certain that the Big Ten did 
the spade work in digging up the evi- 
dence the NCAA needed to take ac- 
tion against SC.” 

Mr. A. J. Bergstrom of the NCAA, 
the man who investigated the case of 
Ben Charles, one of the athletes in- 
volved in the USC mess, was the ath- 
letic director at Bradley University 
when the school was reprimanded by 
Judge Samuel S. Streit for its “high 
pressure four-year college sports build 
up.” Evidently it takes a “thief” to 
catch a “thief.” 

It appears that Dr. Norman Topping, 
president of USC, is a little naive 
about the operation of the NCAA. In a 
statement released immediately fol- 
lowing the penalty, he remarked, “I 
am astonished that the NCAA reached 
its conclusion without previously 
presenting the university with a com- 
plete copy of all of the evidence and 
without interviewing supposed offend- 
ers.” 

Many people feel that USC would 
be entitled to more sympathy in its 
fuss with the NCAA were it not for 
its recent campaign to bring top ath- 
letes here from out of state. They can’t 
see why it should be necessary to im- 
port football players from other states. 
Well, Dr. Herman B. Maltz, a Man- 


hattan Beach, California dentist, who 
is active in the recruiting for the Uni- 
versity, explains the situation thus, 
“My figures may not be absolutely 
correct, but for this semester of the 26 
boys in which the Trojans were inter- 
ested, 24 were ineligible or unable to 
meet SC’s requirements for entrance. 
That is, to be in the upper half of their 
graduating class and pass the college 
entrance exams. These are Southern 
California boys. On the other hand 
some 25 boys from the Midwest and 
East were recommended and of this 
number 22 were able to meet the 
school entrance requirements. This ac- 
counts for the fact that SC has had to 
look elsewhere for its athletic man- 
power.” Dr. Maltz’s facts and figures 
have been substantiated by Nick Pap- 
pas, Alumni Secretary at USC. 

The NCAA was hung in effigy atop 
the flag pole in front of the Bovard 
Auditorium on the USC campus by in- 
dignant and embittered USC students. 

Through all of the difficulties, Head 
Football Coach Don Clark has been 
able to maintain a semblance of his 
humor. Clark commented, “I am liable 
to be the first coach on record to spend 
my entire career on probation or in 
penalty.” 

RAFER LEWIS JOHNSON, UCLA’s 
Man of the Year 

After a year of enviable but oft 
times little publicized achievements 
both on and off the athletic field, Rafer 
Johnson, president of the student body 
at UCLA, has emerged the pick for 
“Sportsman of 1958” by Sports Illus- 
trated and the selection for “Man of 
the Year” by Sport Magazine. 

Many athletes, pro and amateur, re- 
ceived broader acclaim and louder 
praise, but in retrospect Johnson’s 
sparkling universally important feat of 
besting Russia’s National Champion, 
Vassily Kuznetsov, in the decathlon 
was unapproached. Performing in Len- 
in Stadium before 30,000 rabid home- 
town sickle wielders, Johnson was 
splendid. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Pacific Coast 
(Continued from Page 45) 

A Russian newspaper paid fitting 
tribute to a fine young American ath- 
lete when it editorialized, “Rafer John- 
son’s victory will ‘dignify’ the history 
of world athletic records for a long 
time.” 

LAWLOR SLATED FOR ATHLETIC 
DIRECTORSHIP AT NEVADA 

Glenn “Jake” Lawlor, present varsi- 
ty basketball and baseball coach at 
the University of Nevada, is slated to 
take over as athletic director for the 
Wolfpack Institution come the Febru- 
ary meeting of the University Board 
of Regents. 

Dr. Art Broten, now acting as di- 
rector of athletics and chairman of the 
university’s physical education depart- 
ment, will devote his full time to 
the school’s physical education activi- 
ties when Lawlor takes over the di- 
rection of the intercollegiate athletic 
program at the college. 

Lawlor, in his undergraduate days, 
was a star Nevada football, basket- 
ball, and baseball player. Jake gradu- 
ated from the university in 1930 and 
except for a short stay in California, 
he has been connected with the Wolf- 
pack athletic program since that time. 
Lawlor is married, and has a son, who 
is a freshman at Loyola University in 
Los Angeles. 

Members of the Rose Bowl Commit- 
tee must be gulping tranquilizers by 
the dozens these days. With the no-re- 
peat clause in the Rose Bowl contract 
eliminating California, and USC be- 
ing saddled with a new penalty, the 
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committee is faced with the possibili- 
ty of having to pick between the re- 
maining two teams in the new Athletic 
Association of the Western States for 
their western representative in next 
year’s game. 

* * * 

Basketball fans at the University of 
Washington have hung Coach Tippy 
Dye in effigy. This escapade merely 
greased the already present skids un- 
der Dye as the Husky alums had al- 
ready decided that he must go at the 
end of the season. His club was picked 
to win the PCC in a pre-season poll, 
too. 

* a % 

Reports on recruiting of football 
players in Southern California by Ore- 
gon, Oregon State, Washington State, 
etc., indicate these schools plan to of- 
fer athletes the full ride . . . that is, 
room, board, books, tuition, laundry, 
etc. . . . Remember, these were the 
schools that fined Washington, Cali- 
fornia, UCLA, and USC for giving 
grid players too much aid. 

* * 7 


A couple of hard-nosed officials, Bill 
Fouts and Al Lightner, were import- 
ed from the Northwest recently for 
two UCLA-USC basketball contests. 
This came as a result of a seven-play- 
er brawl in one of last year’s con- 
tests between these two schools. 

Observation — If you think the sea- 
sons go fast, how would you like to 
be California’s football coach, Pete El- 
liott, and have to face Iowa again in 
the opening game of the 1959 season? 

Paul Lowe, outstanding halfback for 
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Oregon State in the 1958 Rose Bowl 
game, had to drop out of school fol- 


lowing that semester. He re-entered } 


this past fall and was again a top 
flight performer. Now he has dropped 
out once more due to poor scholastic 
standing. 

The University of Nevada’s 20th an- 
nual Winter Carnival has taken on an 
international aspect this year with ten 
of the top ski schools in North America 
already signed up for competition, 
Denver University, perennial national 
champion, leads the list of those ac- 
cepting ‘invitations to the classic. It 
will be staged February 13, 14, and 15, 

Gordon MacEachron, football coach 
for the University of Nevada for the 
last four years, has resigned. “They 
don’t want a football coach, they want 
a recreation director,” MacEachron 
said. His reference to recreation direc- 
tor apparently was a criticism of the 
university’s refusal to establish a 
scholarship program to attract top 
players. MacKEachron, 38, a _ former 
football coach for Pepperdine, guided 
the Wolf Pack to only six victories 
during about 24 games in his term as 
head coach. 





Missouri Valley 
(Continued from Page 43) 


Houston early last month. The All- 
America Robertson, whose previous 
low of 16 points occurred during his 
sophomore year, had a tough time get- 
ting around Houston’s 6-3 Gary Phil- 
lips insofar as scoring was concerned. 
But Oscar, as usual, did an excellent 
job of passing off and grabbing re- 
bounds. It took some dandy outside 
shooting by backliner Ralph Davis to 
get Cincinnati past the Cougars. 

Two nights later Coach Pete Shands 
of North Texas State came within a 
shade of pulling one of the biggest up- 
sets of the season when his Eagles 
forced Cincinnati into overtime before 
bowing, 64-56. Robertson was held to 
19 points in regulation time, then add- 
ed seven free throws and one field 
goal in the extra period. 


It was just about a year ago that 
the Bearcats of George Smith humili- 
ated the Eagles, 127-57. That type of a 
beating in college basketball makes 
one wonder if there was purpose to it. 
Shands, now. in his thirty-third year 
of coaching and twenty-first at North 
Texas, didn’t appear bitter over the 
loss afterward but he wasn’t too hap- 
py over it, either. It was apparent, 
also, that the No. 1 game this season 
on the Eagles’ schedule was Cincin- 
nati’s visit to Denton. 

A quiet-speaking, easy-going south- 
erner, Shands had his club all fired 
up for the Bearcats. The Eagles took 
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an early lead and were in front by five 
points at halftime, 27-22. Cincinnati 
caught up with the Eagles in the sec- 
ond half, but a two-pointer by Jim 
Mudd put North Texas ahead, 49-48, 
with 40 seconds left. Robertson knot- 
ted the count with a free throw and 
the Eagles set up for one shot from 
the field. That was taken by Rod 
Byrd with six seconds remaining in 
the game. The ball hit the rim, bounced 
away and the game ended in a 49-49 
tie, forcing the overtime period. 

A matter of inches and Shand would 
have attained a feeling enjoyment that 
few men know in a lifetime. 

* ok * 


ALL THREE of Oklahoma’s touch- 
downs during the Sooner’s 21-6 Orange 
Bowl victory over Syracuse at Miami, 
Fla., New Year’s Day, were scored by 
married players. Fullback Prentice 
Gautt ran 42 yards for the first TD, 
Left End Ross Coyle galloped 79 yards 
for the second TD, after taking a pass 
from Brewster Hobby, and Hobby him- 
self scampered 40 yards off a punt re- 
turn for the third. Their wives were 
in the stadium watching. 

* * oo 


THE WOLVES were beginning to howl 
for Coach Sparky Stalcup at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and as is usually 
the case, the coach was “hung in ef- 
figy.” Stalcup entered this season with 
a 23-year record of 309 victories and 
174 defeats. His Tigers dipped to their 
lowest ebb midway in the season when 
they were defeated by Kansas State, 
75-60, for their ninth straight loss. 
That was the Tigers’ fourth successive 
Big Eight loss in as many games, but 
for the season at that point Mizzou 
was 8-7. 

However, the hanging didn’t per- 
turb the athletic officials at Mizzou. 


THE HUDDLE 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the busy, devoted teachers during 
the composition of each line. Mothers 
and fathers are most fortunate to have 
their children taught by a faculty 
whose efforts and devotions are to cre- 
ate a suitable environment for learning. 
Even one good teacher is worth more 
for the training of students than a mar- 
ble school building or a whole train-load 
of books. The work of an architect on 
marble stands as a rock of ages; but 
the work of the teachers who instruct 
your sons and daughters will live on 
and on and on enduring after ages 
have passed, so in this process will be 
everlasting. The teaching profession 
should be the most sought after, the 
most carefully prepared for, the most 
universally recognized, and as Ameri- 
ca grows mentally and culturally, it 
will be. 
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Arthur Nebel, chairman of the uni- 
versity’s Committee on Intercollegiate 
Athletics, and Athletic Director Don 
Faurot both voiced confidence in Stal- 
cup. 

Faurot said that Stalcup doesn’t 
need a vote of confidence, but if he 
did “I’ll give him one, 100 per cent.” 
Nebel added that “Sparky’s bringing 
his boys along and his team is try- 
ing. As long as they do that, the ath- 
letic department is satisfied.” 

This would be a great life for coach- 
es if more schools followed that same 
trend of thought. 





Stanford — Continued from Page 11 


bridle paths, a bowling alley, and 
many turfed fields for soccer, rugby, 
and football. 

Director of Athletics and physical 
Education is Alfred R. Masters, who 
was graduated from the University in 
1924 as a geology student with a side 
interest in athletics. He became Grad- 
uate Manager and has been there ever 
since. Assisting him is Chuck Taylor, 
who moved into the central office after 
resigning as football coach in 1957. 

Assisting Curtice as football coaches 
are Dutch Fehring, Pete Kmetovic, Bob 
Ghilotti, Andy Everest, and Herm Mei- 





not a predicament. 


measured by your opinion. 





you appear. When we suggest a suit, shirt, tie, shoes, socks . . . 


ster. Homer Smith is freshman coach. 
Head coaches in other sports, besides 
Dallmar, Jordan, and Haynie, are Feh- 
ring in baseball, Bud Finger in golf, 
Bob Renker in tennis, Ray Lunny in 
boxing, and Wes Ruff in wrestling and 
gymnastics. 

The University occupies 8,800 acres 
of valley and foothill lands, of which 
about half are reserved for academic 
purpose. The enrollment is 8,500, of 
which 5,300 are undergraduates. Among 
the undergraduates there are approxi- 
mately 3,500 men and 1,800 women. 

Stanford was founded in 1885 and 
opened in 1891, as a memorial to Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., by his parents, Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Stanford. The boy, an 
only child, died at 15 of typhoid fever 
in Italy during a world tour. The in- 
stitution is independent and nonde- 
nominational, and has an endowment 
of $75 million. Tuition is $1,005 a year. 
Most undergraduates live on the cam- 
pus. 

In founding the University, the Stan- 
fords set as the purpose of the insti- 
tution the preparation of students “for 
personal success and direct usefulness 
in life.” The athletic program, like the 
academic program, is guided by that 
purpose. President Sterling has made 
it plain that should the day come when 
intercollegiate athletics no longer serve 

(Continued on Page 50) 


are you a man 


without a store... ? 


Some of the most decisive business men we know remain window shoppers 
all their lives. Wanderers from store to store, searching for a place they 


can call their own, where the prospect of buying clothing will be a pleasure, 


At Muse’s, you can immediately sense the new feeling; you’re not an out- 


sider. Here, your salesman will care about how you look — not how often 


an outfit 


or a pair of cuff-links at Muse’s, it’s you, the individual, we’re concerned 


with. Not a stranger, but a man with a store whose success will always be 


ma 


May we suggest something. . . ? Open that Muse door real soon. . . 


Peachtree, Walton and Broad, The Style Center of the South. 
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BRADSHAW PROMOTED 


To 
Vice-Presidency 
of 

The 

Russell 
Manufacturing 
Company 





I 


S. H. BrapsHaw, JR., was recently 


named as Vice-President, Athletic 
Wear Division of The Russell Manu- 
facturing Company. He had served as 
General Manager of this division since 
January 1, 1952 and is the first man to 
be named its Vice-President. 

Bradshaw joined The Russell Manu- 
facturing Company in 1931 as Secre- 
tary to its President and Founder, 
Benjamin Russell. In 1941, he was 
made General Manager of the Cloth 
Division and served in this capacity 
until January 1952 when he became 
General Manager of the Athletic Wear 
Division. 

A native of Kentucky, he attended 
Western Kentucky State College in 
Bowling Green and graduated from 
Bowling Green Business College. He 
and his wife, Katherine Bell, have two 
sons, S. H. Bradshaw III, a Lieutenant 
at Fort Lee, Virginia, and James L. 
Bradshaw, a student at Mississippi 
College. 

An active civic and church worker, 
he is a member of the First Baptist 
Church, Lions International, Chamber 
of Commerce, and a director of the 
Community Chest. He serves on the 
committee of the Athletic Goods Man- 
ufacturing Association. 
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A Trampoline designed especially 
for elementary and junior high schools 
is now being introduced by the Nissen 
Trampoline Company. The new Nissen 


“Little Giant” is the exact size and 
has exactly the right bounce for young- 
sters at those grade levels. Now, Tram- 
polining can be made available to all 
students in the school system at the 
very moderate cost of $198.00. 

The “Little Giant” has the same 
construction features as the Nissen 
Regulation Trampolines. Frame is 
welded steel tubing with overall di- 
mensions of 7’ x 12’ x 32” high. Folds 
instantly. Customers have a choice of 
beds, cotton canvas, nylon canvas or 
web bed, and a choice of suspension 
systems, springs or rubber Trampoline 
cables. Frame pads and roller stands 
are available at extra cost. Write for 
our new catalog. —Nissen Trampoline 
Company, 215 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, USA. 


NEW 
“JUMP BALL” 
DEVICE 


UP! UP! You’ve got to really jump 
up there to grab “Jump Ball”. . . the 
new basketball practice device. With 
“Jump Ball” set at a_ challenging 
height, a player needs a good jump, 
sharp timing and firm, two-handed 
grip to grab the ball and pull it down. 
The response arm features a_ special 
hydraulic-spring mechanism that gives 
controlled resistance. “Jump _ Ball” 
challenges any size player while de- 
veloping his jumping ability and co- 
ordination for action in the air, such 
as grabbing rebounds. Haldeman- 


Homme Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 





FRONT COVER PHOTO 
Coach Adolph Rupp and Johnny Cox 


Kentucky 


Coach Rupp is in his 29th year as 
coach at Kentucky where he has com- 
piled a 604-104 record. 

Johnny Cox, the only veteran from 
last year’s championship team, is cap- 
tain and the chief spark on this year’s 


team. He/is a two-time All-SEC choice, 
with a record of 976 points and 675 re- 
bounds over the past two seasons. His 
favorite shot is a jumping one-hand 
push shot from medium range. 
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NEW FOOTBALL 
FACE GUARD 


A new football face guard — 
quickly adjustable to impact proof 
position — provides maximum protec- 
tion for players without slippage or 
breakage. 

Called the Adjusta-Bar*, the new ny- 
lon face guard can be set to suit in- 
dividual facial characteristics and safe- 
ty requirements in less than minutes. 

Designed and manufactured by the 
Pocono Fabricators division of the 
Patterson-Kelley Company, Inc., the 
Adjusta-Bar face guard can be in- 
stalled on new or existing helmets in 
minutes . . . field adjusted in seconds 

. . and securely locked in desired po- 
sition to withstand excessive shock 
without slippage. Guard positions can 
be changed in %-inch increments. 

Once installed, the adjustable face 
guard is never removed and does not 
require drilling additional holes for 
new positioning, thus extending the 
strength and life of the helmet. 

Basically, the Adjusta-Bar consists 
of serrated discs mounted on both 
sides of the helmet and matching ser- 
rated discs on terminals of the face 
guard piece. Tightening a %-inch hex- 
head chin-strap stud meshes serrations 
to provide a strong, positive look that 
has withstood any impact encountered 
in playing-field tests by several high 
school, college, and professional foot- 
ball teams. Both guard and mounting 
discs are of strong, pure nylon that 
will not crack or bend regardless of 
temperature. Guards are available in 
single or double-bar models. Vertical 
posts in the double-bar guard prevent 
any possibility of spreading and are 
so placed to avoid any obstruction to 
speech. 

The Adjusta-Bar is produced by Po- 
cono Fabricators, Inc., East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. and distributed by Marty 
Baldwin Co., Box 3, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


*Patent Pending, Pocono Fabricators, 
Inc. 
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Last Rites 
Held For 


Mrs. John T. 
Riddell 


Mrs. JoHN T. RIDDELL, widow of the 
creator and developer of many major 
inventions in the field of sports equip- 
ment, died today at St. Lukes Hospital 
in Chicago. She was 72, and had been 
residing at 1218 Alvin Court, Glen- 
view, Illinois. 

Mrs. Riddell succeeded her husband 
as President of John T. Riddell, Inc., 
Chicago, upon his death in 1945. 
Among Mr. Riddell’s many contribu- 
tions to the field of athletic equipment 
— the removable cleat on football 
shoes and the safety suspension plas- 
tic helmet, are almost universally used 
as standard equipment by teams today. 

When her late husband left Evans- 
ton High School in. 1927 to enter busi- 
ness under his own name in the manu- 
facture of football shoes, Mrs. Riddell 
in addition to her duties at home, con- 
tributed greatly to the success of this 
business. When the present corpora- 
tion, John T. Riddell, Inc., was formed 
in 1929, Mrs. Riddell became Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and upon Mr. Rid- 
dell’s death on July 2, 1945, she be- 
came President of the concern and 
has been active in the management un- 
til her recent illness. 

In a field largely dominated by men, 
Mrs. Riddell successfully headed the 
firm in the intensely competitive ath- 
letic equipment field. She was friend 
and confidante to many of the sporting 
world’s prominent figures as well as a 
respected leader in the sporting goods 
industry. In 1957 Mrs. Riddell accepted 
one of the first ten Sporting Goods 
“Hall of Fame” awards on behalf of 
her late husband. 

Mrs. Riddell was born Cleora Miller 
in 1886 in Portland, Michigan. She was 
a Past President of the Credit Wom- 
en’s Club of Chicago, Past Illinois 
State President of Daughters of 1812, 
State Treasurer of the Huguenot So- 
ciety of Illinois, Member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and a 
member of the Daughters of the Co- 
lonial Wars. She was the first con- 
tributor and originator of the Chapel 
Fund for Albion College’s (Mich.) 
$1,300,000 Chapel, the college from 
which she graduated in 1908. 

She is survived by two daughters — 





Mrs. John T. Riddell 


Mrs. G. E. Morgan of Glenview, I- 
linois, and Miss Harriet Riddell of New 
York City. A son, John Tate Riddell, 
Jr., died in 1942. Mrs. Riddell also 
had four grandchildren. 


* * ¥ * 


John T. Riddell was a member of that 
select breed of brilliant men who in- 
vent not only to fulfill an existing 
need, but who also design, perfect and 
bring forth important innovations to a 
waiting and receptive public. 

Born on a farm near Hudsonville, 
Michigan, in 1885, he graduated from 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., in 
1909, spent one year at the Graduate 
School at Yale University and two 
years at the Northwestern University 
School of Commerce. He began his ca- 
reer as a teacher of mathematics as 
well as Football, Basketball and Base- 
ball Coach of Negaunee, Michigan, 
High School, followed by a similar po- 

(Continued on next Page) 


John T. Riddell 












Mrs. John T. Riddell 
(Continued from Page 49) 


sition at Calumet, Michigan. In 1913 he 
was appvinted Head Football Coach 
and mathematics teacher at Evanston 
Township High School, where he re- 
mained until 1927. 

Mr. Riddell came upon the problem 
of replacing the leather cleats on foot- 
ball shoes while at Evanston Town- 
ship High. When cleats required a 
change due to rain in those days it 
was necessary for a local cobbler to 
laboriously remove the old cleats and 
attach mud cleats. The resulting de- 
lay encouraged Mr. Riddell to origi- 
nate and develop the presently wide- 
ly-used removable and_ replaceable 
football cleats, which are now stand- 
ard equipment on sports foot gear. 

As with most new businesses it was 
touch and go at the outset, and as a 
matter of fact Mr. Riddell found it 
necessary to employ several workers 
from the J. P. Smith Shoe Co., who 
worked after hours and at nights in 
the newly founded Riddell firm. The 
firm might be said to have reached a 
milepost of economic stability two 
years later when it was officially in- 
corporated under the name of John T. 
Riddell, Incorporated, on February 23, 
1929. 

With the passing of Mrs. Riddell, 
the industry has suffered a grievous 
loss. 

Having established his football, 
track and baseball shoes as leaders in 
the field, Mr. Riddell then invented 
the molded basketball, and, in 1940, 
the safety suspension and plastic foot- 
ball helmet, and again found immedi- 
ate success following his endeavors. 

The untimely death of Mr. Riddell 
in 1945 left many problems to be 
solved by Mrs. Riddell, who succeed- 
ed her husband in the active manage- 
ment of the firm. Depleted personnel 
due to military service, civilian con- 
sumers during the national emergency, 
and a host of other problems beset Mrs. 
Riddell at this critical time. But one 
by one she was able to solve the prob- 
lems at hand and slowly but surely 
bring the company back to the position 
of prominence that it had occupied 
prior to the war. 
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Rocky Mountains 
(Continued from Page 44) 


ace defenseman, Marty Howe, who suf- 
fered a broken ankle. 
a = * 

The Skyline has three coaches of na- 
tional championship teams still direct- 
ing hoop activities in the league. Ev 
Shelton, whose Wyoming Cowboys are 
having a tough time this season, won 
the NCAA with Wyoming in 1943, 
Stan Watts and his BYU Cougars won 
the NIT in 1951, and Frosty Cox of 
Montana brought the area its first NIT 
title when he coached the Colorado 
University Buffaloes in 1940. Vadal 
Peterson, who coached Utah to wins in 
the NIT and the NCAA, is a member 
of the physical education staff at the 
University of Utah but retired from 
coaching several years ago. 





Baskets and Losses 
(Continued from Page 20) 


ficial is needed to be ahead of the im- 
pending fast break. 

From the standpoint of the players, 
this form of scrimmage-drill has 
proved to be by far the most popular 
of any that were used at Stetson. The 
men seem to get more of a kick out of 
blanking their teammates on the op- 
posing side than they do in running 
up big scores. Another appealing fea- 
ture is the importance that is placed 
on rebounding. Since all ten players 
are locked in the front court with each 
new sequence, a missed shot sets off a 
powder keg under the basket. Players 
learn to play defense for they will stay 
on defense if they can’t get the job 
done. 


Any team that has ten players who 
love to play defense, who are not 
afraid to rebound, and who will hus- 
tle on every play will win its share of 
games. It is believed that this drill 
will help to develop these traits as 
well as to provide the offensive work 
that is needed. 

My years in basketball have taught 
me one thing; regardless of which of- 
fense you choose or whatever defense 
you use, seven or eight good boys sure- 
ly can make a difference. 





Stanford 
(Continued from Page 47) 


the purposes of students, helping them 
toward happier and more productive 
careers, Stanford will abandon inter- 
collegiate athletics. Until that time, 
Stanford will continue to participate in 
sports, and with the same philosophy 
that guides the academic program: 
Whatever one undertakes, one should 
do it thoroughly and well. 
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_NEW 
GYRO-BALANCED 
FOR PERFECT 


CONTROL 
GREATEST 


, New TN-Top Notch Line 


RESISTANCE Most Durable Cover Ever Used! Outlasts Rubber 2 to 1! Perfect Fingertip Feel! 


NEW 
ABSOLUTE Wilson opens a new era in inflated balls with a new line... different 


UNIFORMITY OF e e e eye 
WINDING _ in concept, outstanding in performance and durability. 


Five years of experimentation and testing have been combined with 

chemical research and manufacturing know-how to produce this 

createR | sensational TN-VINYL line. These exacting field and laboratory 

Penn tests have proved this the greatest inflated ball line ever developed. 

ar Get a grip on a new TN-VINYL ball...football, basketball, soccer 
ball, volley or tether ball...it’s another great Wilson First! 
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brochure on this sensational new line. WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Ine.) 











SPECIALISTS IN FINER ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT FOR HEAD AND FOOT! 





